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GENERAL 


In Shanghai 


Overlooking the Race Course, the 
popular recreation grounds of Shanghai _ | 
and the only open space in this part 
of the city, and near the large depart- 
ment stores and cinemas, the 
FOREIGN Y.M.C. A. is an ideal and 
convenient home at any time of the 
year: comfortably furnished rooms; a 
carefully ‘foreign supervised food 


11]! service for members and their friends; | 
year-round swimming; Gymnasium; 
Handbail and Squash; Billiards; Bow- 


ling: Debates, Lectures, and Language | 
Classes during the winter months. 


Sle 


Membership facilities are available 
for men, women, and children, on |] 
subscription basis. 


FOREIGN Y.M.C.A. 


150 Bubbling Well Road Cable Address: | 
Tel: 92250 _“FOREIGNY” 
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EDITORIAL 


SUPPORT THE WORK IN SOUTHWEST CHINA 


China is now entering on her fifth year of resistance and recon- 
. struci ion. In spite of much disaster and distress the spirit of the 
people remains amazingly wages There may be differing estimates 


me the mitter of relief to refugees and the wounded, and helping to 
@ wain'ain the morale of the populace. Though there has been con- 
‘sider::!Je material loss through the bombing and the destruction of 
Christian hospitals an? other property, there has been much spiritual 
E gain. ast numbers f people who had not come into contact with 
Christianity in 1937 seen the Gospel of Christ in action during 
Ethic \ of great hange. However, it is necessary to emphasize 
ence asfain that the Church in China must not rest on its laurels 
and |. content with what it is accomplishing. Complacent satisfac- 
ttion with old methods is not fitting in the face of totalitarian aggres- 


~ 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| | 
agreement that the people of this land have developed an unconquer- 
ae able spirit that augurs well for future years. The end is not yet 
’ in sigitt, but courage and faith are to be found in plenty. As each : 
year rglis by it is good for the Church to take stock of its position. 
. During} the first four years of this life and death struggle, church 
jae work.:1p have been very. active all over the country, especially in | 
44 
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sion. Chaos and change are bringing many evils in their wake and 
so if we are in earnest about right conquering wrong, we must adopt 
a more flexible and mobile policy. What are the special needs at 
the present time? Where do we find the greatest challenge and 
largest opportunities? The surveys carried out this past year by 
Bishop Chen and Bishop Lacy have shown us that in the West and 
southwest there is a great need for more Christian workers. Are 
our church leaders and mission administrators doing their utmost 
to fill these clamant needs? 


_ Generally speaking, the response of missionary societies to 
changed condition has been to maintain many evangelists and 


medical workers in the occupied areas when and where they could 
render relief, but at the same time sending some workers to meet 
the new and developing neéds in Szechwan, Yunnan, Kwangsi, ete. 
Many organizations and hosts of people have followed the Central 
Government to live and work in what is known as free China. 
Recent developments, however, call for an intensification of the move 
to send missionary workers to the West, where many needs are 
unmet, instead of evacuating more missionaries to the U.S.A. or the 
Philippine Islands. It is hoped that transportaticn difficulties can 
be overcome so that qualified men and women may be transferred to 
work in the schools and hospitals of free China. It is becoming 
increasingly clear that many doors for Christian work in North 
China are being shut. Probably some places must be left without 
foreign help for several years. Christian work however will be car- 
ried on by faithful Chinese Christians. Let there be no further 
delay in making a concerted and determined effort to transfer more 
missionaries from North China to work in Fukien, Kiangsi, Yunnan 
and Kwangsi. Educated Chinese leaders are not returning to the 
occupied areas. 
penetrated areas for the free section. The Church must not lag 
behind. In the West and Southwest new movements are on foot 
and if. Christian men and Christian principles are to make their 
influence felt on this reconstruction and development, the Church 
should be participating in the initial stages. To leave missionaries 
in cities where they can do little or no work is a great tragedy when 
it is realised that hospitals and schools in the West are urgently 
needing the services of such qualificd workers. It might be argued 


that if the end of the struggle were in sight such large scale move- 
ment of workers is unnecessary, but when we face a situation in 
which the end is not yet in sight, in the interest of a larger goal 

this mobility in policy needs to be emphasized. ; 


There is perhaps an increase in those leaving the 
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RAISING MONEY 


When the cost of living soars high it is difficult sometimes to 
maintain a good perspective about money. For example, in some 
cities it is reported that a rickshaw coolie or a street sweeper may 


be earning as much as, or more than a teacher in a middle school. 
_ Also the rise in the cost of living. has chiefly hit the people who 


live in towns whilst the farmers have been getting better prices 
for their corps and so in many instances are better off than they 
were formerly. Generally speaking, Christian organizations have 


. been able to weather the economic storm fairly successfully by 


making adjustments in allowances. Financial campaigns for Y.M.C.A. 
work, school work and other branches of Christian activity are meet- 


# ing with a good response from the public who recognise the value 
, of the service rendered by Christian sccieties. In this connection, 
' however, more needs to be done to cultivate a sense of stewardship 


amongst our Christian constituency. Though the movement for self- 
support may have been set back somewhat by war conditions, it is 


remarkably encouraging to observe that Some Christian organizations | 
, are conducting their financial compaigns in a very intelligent manner 
* and meeting with a good response. A well-known colleze president 
* once said that he thought it was part of our Christian duty to 
..explain the proper use and stewardship of money. Very many 
- people have the idea that it is quite adequate to contribute one 
- dollar at church each Sunday though they may think nothing of 


spending five dollars or ten dollars for amusement every Saturday. 


If two dollars are spent on a ticket for a movie that is of little 
- value, is a good service on Sunday worth only twenty cents? Let 


| . us try to spread a better appraisal of the value of money and the 
| ‘ value of the Church so that a member’s financial contribution to his 


church will be seen in its true perspective, and the responsibilities 


‘ of a lay member more adequately realised. 


Perhaps also attention needs to be specially drawn to the neces- 


sity of spreading our net wider. For example, it is not uncommon 
; to find-a business man, who is not a Christian, contributing generously 
= to the support of the Y.M.C.A. or the Y.W.C.A. To give such sup- 
t porters an opportunity for contributing their money wisely is to 
i perform a real Christian service, If a Christian is able to spend 
$200 on one feast is it not reasonable to expect that he should be — 
Fwilling to contribute more than that amount for twelve months’ work 
Sof a church? Non-church members and non-Christians should be 
fcanvassed to support Christian work especially as many of them 
B have received considerable benefit either directly or indirectly through 
such phases of the Christian enterprise as the schools, hospitals, 
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Y.M.C.A., etc. Another way in which we may extend our net is by 
beginning with the students in our schools and trying to show them 
that many small gifts soon mount to a considerable sum. If we cas 
train young people to appreciate the financial responsibilities that ge 
along with membership, we may find that the membership contributions @ 
in churches will rise considerably. It is well-known that organizations 
in totalitarian countries are very exacting in what they demand 
of their members. Those who belong to a democratic nation or or 
ganization should voluntarily tax themselves on a truly adequate 
scale. Youth in China should be challenged to give more to the ™. 
cause of Christianity. They should be reminded that the founder 
of our religion was a leader who was prepared to sacrifice his all fe 
his faith. Today in the gigantic struggles that are taking place we 
see patriotic citizens giving up their all to the service of their country, 
If the Church is to take a higher place in the thoughts and lives of 
men, it must demand more from those who claim to be its members, . 


. 


FROM “PRAYERS IN TIME OF 
For Children and Teachers 4 


We pray to thee, O God, for all children who are suffering through 
the sin and hatred and stupidity of men and women. In thy mere 
restore to them that which has been taken from them. Raise » 
fathers to the fatherless, mothers to the motherless, friends to the 
friendless. Wipe out from their souls the stain of misery and fear; 
give back to them the trustfulness and untroubled joy which shou 
be theirs. And grant to all who tend and teach them faith to believe; 
that thou art able to do this; through him who blessed the childres : 
and said, of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. ve 


Source not known, 


For the Persecuted 

O Blessed Lord, who thyself didst undergo the pain and suffering 

of the Cross, uphold, we beseech thee, with thy promised gift € 
strength all those of our brethren who are suffering for their fam& 
in thee. Grant that in the midst of all persecutions they may ba 
fast by this faith, and that from their steadfastness thy Church may 
grow in grace and we ourselves in perseverance to the honour of thy 
name, who with the Father and the Holy Ghost art ever one God [ae 
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‘CT OF THE WAR ON THE CHURCH IN SHENSI 


by 

GEORGE A. YOUNG 

: T is wonde: ful to see how this war, which is not the will of God, 
ons is being used by Him to unify China, to sift and strengthen His 
ions @ ~. Church, an‘ ‘p fulfil His purpose of redemption. When you compare 
and 6the havoc wrjught by the enemy and the blessing wrought by God 
or- #. in Shensi during the last three years, the balance is overwhelmingly 
ate in favour of the Kingdom of God. There has been advance all along 
the #. the line. 


3 We have hae spared the sulin of invasion, but we have 
‘ endured the Jhorrors of aerial bombardment. The worst year for 
We @ that was 1939} when many of the towns and villages of Shensi were 
ty, ruthlessly bonabed. Sian had 110 alarms and 28 raids, the worst 
. being on 10 and 11 October when 154 planes came at regular intervals 
¢ @ to rain death! and destruction on this ancient city, Intermittent. 
+ & raids continued until the summer of 1940, since when we have enjoyed 
* comparative peace. 


i In this a:tack, the Church has suffered the Sitieiites of much 
of her property and the frustration of some of her work. Many 
- mission compvunds were hit. Church buildings in Yenan, Lochwan, 
- Sian and other cities were destroyed. The Sheng Kung Hui Church 
- andthe B.M.S. Hospital and our city preaching hall all were wrecked 
by direct hits. Our schools had to evacuate the cities for the country > 
‘ sillages, where} in adverse circumstances they cheerfully carried on 
their work. 
f Despite the destruction of our churches and hospitals, and the 
4 dislocation of cur ordinary work, despite the shortage of books and 
"®® Bibles due to injadequate transport, yet we humbly acknowledge God’s 
_ @ marvellous protection of His own people, and we rejoice in the mighty 
“@® acts of His Holy Spirit in reviving the life of the Church and in 
Ge extending the Gospel to non-Christian areas. The war has brough* 
f us new opportunities and encouraged us to make new ventures of 
t faith. Never before has there been such a hunger for the Gospel 
+ ef Christ, and during these war years hundreds of new disciples have 
been baptised. 


2> The opportunities among the war refugees, orphans, and wounded 
-woldiers of shoving forth the mercy of Christ have been unique. 


me 6=OsTséTTihee Refugee Since the war started thousands of families who 
Mee have been drive out of their homes in Shantung, Kiangsu, Anhuei 
¢@meand the southern provinces have arrived in Shensi. Many of them 
¥ a nobly endured the hardships of is road, but have arrived 
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destitute and in need of help. With the Relief Funds from Britain Hi eeor 
and America, the Churches as a united body have been able to @ieWar 
alleviate the sufferings of these poor people, in providing medical’ b meet 
help, in purchasing plots of land, in distributing grain, in giving Hiperc 
to many an independent means of livelihood, and in welcoming — patio 
to the fellowship of the Church. 


Many of these refugees are sturdy Christians of ripe experience. Yaric 
We have linked them up with the work of the Church—some are# pserer 
working as pastors and evangelists, some are doing useful teaching 4m 
work in our schools, while others have entered the service of our | 
hospital as doctors and nurses. 


The Orphans. Sian has had its share of war orphent and most! Ea 
of these are being well cared for in two Christian Orphanages. The ie 
first is under the direction of Pastor Chang Tzu-ni and has about 700 #aeee2 
children. The second is the Sincerity Industrial Orphanage which 
has evacuated to Sian from Nanking. Pastor Ma, its director, is s 
man of faith and prayer, and his 200 orphans form an inspiring part 
of our East Suburb Church congregation. They are housed in our 
B.M.S. school buildings. | 


The Wounded Soldiers. Many young men from our churches ie 
who have joined the National Christian Service Council for Wounded 
Soldiers in Transit, are rendering fine service in the twelve first-aid am 
stations in Shensi, Shansi, and Honan, in washing the wounds of 
soldiers, feeding them, giving them shelter and bedding, helping them 
along the road to the base hospital. Pastors, evangelists and church @ 
members visit these wounded soldiers in the hospitals in Sian, giving @ 
them tracts and books and bringing to them the cheer of the Gospel 
Message. Quite a few have come to believe in Christ through this aim 
ministry. | 

Broadcasting the Message. Newspaper Evangelism and Chris R 
tian Broadcasting are two new ventures of the Christian Church 
in Shensi. During the whole of 1939 and part of 1940 a quotation am 
from the Bible was inserted in the daily paper. Also from June"amm 
to December the Sian Broadcasting Station allowed the United 3% 
Council to arrange a series of religious talks each Monday evening. a 
Many listeners in shops, offices, and homes have testified to the help ie 
received from these talks given by Chinese pastors and missionaries ae 


What of the Inner Life of the Churches? Two effccts are noticed aM 
The Churches are drawing closer together in deeper unity, and the aim 
spiritual life of the Church is being revived. i 


Soon after the start of the war, the Sian United Council of the} b goes 
Churches was reorganised and strengthened. This resulted in many 4 E Prese 
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efforts in refugee relief in the distribution of 
) MeWar Relief Funds, and in the planning of monthly united prayer 
¥ pmeelings. Six of these prayer meetings were held in 1939. They 
| Meee well attended by members of all churches. Lectures on inter- 
| Me apational affairs were given by various leaders, and these stimulated 
“4 much intelligent prayer. This praying and working together of 
jx tarious Christian groups has helped us to forget many of our dif- 
} Rderences and realise our common faith and purpose. Further co- 
: Reperative work is being planned in rural reconstruction of the areas 
sround Sian, by the Sheng Kung and the Baptist Mission. 


Revival has come to many of the churches in Shensi. The 
‘Mepening of the railway to Sian and the movement of people from the 
meast to the interior, have brought many wandering evangelists to 
| Behensi, who are willing to conduct revival services in our churches. 
e With them have come their families and friends, and they have 
formed new churches whose life is characterised by fiery zeal and 
ea critical attitude to the older churches. In Paochi, Hsienyang, Sian 
sand other cities as well as in country villages one meets these in- 
Eaependant groups of Christians known as ‘The Family of Jesus’, 
m spiritual Gifts Movement’, ‘True Jesus Church’ etc. During the last 
: Hihree years this wave of spiritual emotionalism has been sweeping 
Berough our churches, especially in the country districts round 
cS tyuan and Fuyints’un, where these revivalist preachers have been 

Benducting meetings. It has been necessary for us, while welcoming 

i he reviving power of the Holy Spirit, to warn the Church members 
the dangers of emotionalism. At our Summer Schools for leaders 
a receive Biblical teaching on the work of the Holy Spirit was 


A spirit of sympathetic understanding and spiritual insight is 
Pessential in guiding Christians who have been swept away by this 
ppevival. Those who have been moved are the immature in Christ, 
@erho are not well grounded in prayer and Bible truths, but who are 
f Beungry for a deeper life of the Spirit. Women members are specially 
Wettracted. Some of our women members have been changed in an 
# Ke raordinary manner, and can now speak in hosigues, heal diseases, 
l-lead revival meetings. 


; In attending their: meetings, one meets intense religious ex- 


‘4 


feement expressed in loud communal prayers, hearty singing of 
Behoruses, rousing preaching on Judgement and the Second Coming 
# our Lord by inspired evangelists who live on faith. Many of the 
Mengregation are moved to public confessions of sin and receive the 
riveness of Christ and the blessing of the Holy Spirit’s indwelling 
} a sence. Some receive spiritual gifts of speaking with tongues, _ 
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power to heal diseases, power to cast out devils, and power to prophesy. | 
They claim to receive direct guidance from God in prayer, visions 
and dreams. They act according to this inward urge, sometimes 
refusing to do their ordinary work believing they are called to some | 
special work. Some of these inspired men or women come to 4a. 
Chinese pastor or missionary with a message from the Lord which 
they have been told to deliver. 


They practice a strong community life, meeting each day in each * 
others houses for prayer and praise and testimony, and in meeting j 
halls for the bigger revival services. Such is the revival which is; 
stirring our churches in country and city, which has transformed 
many from cold indifferent members to zealous active soul-winners, 
and which has led many new disciples save the fellowship of the: 
Church. 


On the other hand there are fantastic excesscs, false prophets, 4 
and Biblical error in this movement. The deeper fruits of the Spirit 
—love, peace, faith, self-control—are sadly lacking in the lives of 
some of the leaders who play on the credulity of simple people. Much 
of the enthusiam is carnal not spiritual, transient not permaneny 
feeding on an emotional thrill rather than issuing in sacrificial service 
walking the easier way of feeling and seeing wonders than the harder . 
~ way of faith and cross-bearing. 


Yet despite these weaknesses, it may be that God is challenging : 
us through these spiritual movements to launch out into the deep # 
Are our Church services too formal and coldly intellectual? Dowe% 
allow for the spontaneity of the Holy Spirit? Are we feeding the, 
souls of men on the Word of God? Can the Church offer men that 
joyous community life of worship and service which lifts men above iia 
the sordidness of the world? Are we gripped with Christ’s passion mmm. 
to preach the Gospel, to seek and to save the lost? Have we ther + 
fulness of the Holy Spirit? 


-—o= 


MEDICAL WORK IN HONG KONG 
ANNIE SYDENHAM 


ISSIONARIES in Hong Kong have sometimes been reminded ye 

the fact that “Hong Kong is not China” by their colleagues whe!’ 
are working in real China. While we are full of admiration, nt 
unmixed with envy, for those who are bravely carrying on their! 
work in difficult circumstances and against great odds in war-torag 9 
China, we feel that Hong Kong has a vital share in the struggla,z 
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Medical Work in Kong 


P aims ind aspirations of China. The very fact that she has up to 
; the present enjoyed peace and safety makes her a place of refuge 
; and aljoa very useful distributing centre, which links her with almost 
) every part of China. Many of her present problems are created by 
f the fact that she is an island of refuge in the midst of a troubled 
f sea, and the following extract from an address given in the Cathedral 
F last Hospital Sunday by the Hong Kong Director of Medical Services 
depicts graphically at present prevailing amongst the 
} poor of Hong Kong :— 


-” “Hong Kong has been compelled to absorb, for longer or shorter 
f period:, almost as many refugees from disturbed areas in China 
b as it has normal inhabitants. There has been no doubling of the 
f accommodation in houses and tenements, no corresponding increase in 
f the amount of employment available, no comparable augmentation in 
E the medical, health and social welfare services. 


“listead, while rents for bed spaces and cubicles have = and 


available. 
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ethan ever before. This situation obtains in spite of the repeated 
% oo isits of a Medical Department ambulance to collect women 
aa children from the streets and to offer them shelter in the camps 


4 numbers accommodated the Camps vary a little 
e to time, but are usually round about 10,000, and any fresh 


retaining their so-called “freedom”! 


them in the camps, but ee also undertaken the provision 
nd medical care, and has even, just recently, taken over 


food 


sy. 
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ned : 
ers, 
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ets, 
uch # while the cost of staple foods of the masses has increased at least | 
ent, @ 50 per cent, in the past two years or so, the daily earnings.of the : 
ice, Je bulk of| the population have remained stationary or have actually | 
jer Me fallen. i employers having taken advantage of the | 
surplus la 
on Meethat thdre are more men, women and children sleeping on the street 
; aveineats or in insanitary hovels, on roofs of houses and in stairways 
ll w ith ho ion 
from ti | 
.ggmmmeeutbreak of hostilities in*the districts adjacent to the New Territories | 
border usually results in a further influx of refugees for whom at 
_, @ieleast temporary provision is made in the matter of food and shelter. 
“Tie Some of| the camps are also trying to include the homeless poor of 
g Ky roam the streets and 
beg, thii: It is especially desir- 
or able hal e ola and infirm an l should be taken off the 
5 ee the education of the children, which work was previously organise:i ) 
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by voluntary societies. Mention must be made of the splendid work 
amongst the refugees and destitute people done by such voluntary 
societies as the Society for the Protection of Children, the Social 
Service Centre of the Churches, the Street Sleepers’ Shelter, and 
others. 


Irom the medical standpoint, the urgent need in this Colony : 
at present is for more Hospital beds, for not only is it impossible: 
because of overcrowding for the patients to be treated at home, bat: 
poverty and overcrowding lead to increased incidence of such diseases; 
as tuberculosis, beri-beri, pellagra, typhoid fever, cholera and other; 
acute infectious diseases. 4 

Basing the need upon a population of 1,250,000 during the next | 


five years, it has been estimated that Hong Kong suffers from a de’ 
ficiency in General Hospital beds of over 3,000, while the deficiency, 


in beds for infectious fevers amounts to about 950. Tuberculoss } 


claims its victims in Hong Kong at the rate of over a hundreda@® 
week, yet there are no sanatoria at present, and general hospitals are 
only able to take a few tuberculous patients owing to the great — | 
upon beds for more acute diseases. ‘ 


In regard to mental patients and lepers, the lies of the Hong, 
Kong Government in the past has been to send the former to the; 
Fong Chuen Asylum in Canton, and the latter to Mission Settlements | 
in Kwangtung, giving subsidies to these institutions for their maim 
tenance. War conditions have recently interrupted this system toa @ 
certain extent, so that the Medical Department has also had to provide, 


additional temporary accommodation for these sufferers. 


With the foregoing picture of present conditions and needs am 
before us, it may be of interest to relate briefly the past history anl@ 
progress of medical work amongst the Chinese in Hong Kong iaj 
order to show what was being done in normal times by the Govers-% 
ment Medical Department, and to a very small extent by medialg 
missions, to promote the werere of the Chinese people within theirs 


sphere of influence. 
You will observe that the tine of this article is not “Medical: , 


Mission Work in Hong Kong”, but “Medical Work in Hong Kong’, 


for though the foundation of medical work among the Chinese vss 
laid by missionaries, only a small proportion of medical work is new 4 
carried on by Medical Missions. | a 7 


ALICE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


The Alice Memorial Hospital was opened under the auspices &a 
the London Missionary Socicty in 1887, and continues to be the oulyam 
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| Protestant Mission Hospital in Hong Kong. In the old “Alice” 
# Hospital the Hong Kong College of Medicine, the precursor of the 
: Medical Faculty of the Hong Kong University, was started, and had 
“the honour of training as one of its first students the late Dr. Sun 
‘Yat Sen. It was during his student days that he met Dr. Cantlie, 
, (Honorary Consulting Surgeon to the Hospital), who was later 
tstrumental in saving his life in London. Hong Kong may there- 
Mfore be said to have played an important part in shaping the modern 
of China. 

4 “s Not only was the Alice Memorial Hospital the pioneer in training 
*medical students, but the first organised nursing and midwifery 
.tehools for Chinese women were also started by the early missionaries 
ia this Hospital, and have continued to be an important feature of 
the Hospital’s work up to the present time. In 1893 the first Chinese 
Mobationer nurse, in South China at any rate, entered the Hospital 
for training, and others soon followed. In the Government Hospital, 
training for Chinese nurses did not commence until the year 1916. 

» In 1904 the Alice Memorial Maternity Hospital was opened, and 
the first pupil midwives (probably in the whole of China) were 
-acepted for training. On completion of their training, some of the 
Hong, starly midwives were placed by the Government in various districts 
to the; ‘bo work amongst the poor, and remained under the supervision of the 
ments | ' dy doctor in the Alice Memorial Maternity Hospital for ten years. 
mal @ This free district midwifery service amongst the poor made rapi: 
. toa progress, and in the year 1911 the number of women served by 
rovide, Government midwives was 2,076. There are now sixteen midwives 
}émployed by the Government, and the number of cases delivered by 
‘them in 1940 was 3,074. Government centres at present are almost 
al i in outlying districts, and considering the enormous increase in the 
‘population since 1911, comparatively less home midwifery is done 
ow. In the overcrowded central districts there is a constant demand 
ifr Hospital beds for women in child-birth owing to the impracticabil- 
FRy of home midwifery. For the same reason, any organised free 
bursing service in the homes of the poor is impossible at present. 


The supply of well trained doctors and nurses is now probably 
adequate to meet the needs of Hong Kong, provided their distribution 
between the rich and poor can be equalised, snd it is to be regretted 
that comparatively very few of them feel called to go and work in 
more needy fields of inland China. 
In spite of the present inadequacy of Hospital prCumara sve 
mn meet the unprecedented needs of the times, there has been a 
Sapid growth and development in the Medical Department and in the 
4 meope of its work during recent years, together with an increased 
: ‘ mber of private ‘Iospitals and Nursing Homes. There are now two 
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large Government General Hospitals in which Chinese patients are 


gsua 
treated, one on the Island of Hong Kong and one in Kowloon, together # with 
with Maternity Hospitals in both places; a special Hospital, both iz That 
Hong Kong and Kowloon, has more recently been set aside for frst 
chronic cases or those requiring a long' period of hospitalisation, and 
there are three large Chinese philanthropic Hospitals subsidised by 6 fe: 
Government for the treatment of the poor. There is also an In & wp ty 
fectious Diseases Hospital, a Mental Hospital, and a small temporary wher 


settlement for lepers. A number of small Public Dispensaries are ity iis 
scattered in remote or very poor districts, and there is a travelling 
Dispensary Ambulance working in the New Territories. Preventive # 
work has developed rapidly in the past few years, and Health Centres deter 
have been established both in Hong Kong and Kowloon where ante- fittle 
natal, infant welfare, and venereal disease clinics are held; there is ; have 
also a port health service, a social hygiene service, a school health ‘evel 
service, and anti-malarial investigation. 


Tuberculosis clinics are just beginning to develop, following the 


moth 

formation of the Hong Kong Anti-Tuberculosis Association. | 6 
The total number of inpatients treated last year (1940) in  Engli 
Government and Government subsidised Hospitals was 102,691, whilst 


the number treated in the London Mission Hospital was only 4,149. 
This latter figure, however, represents an increase over previous 
years, and with a total of 125 beds the Hospital has been used to 
capacity throughout the year. 


Although there is still very much remaining to be done for the 
poor and destitute in and around Hong Kong, both the Government § 
and a large number of generous-minded people in the community are 
seeking to advance their welfare, and to take their share in trying 
to alleviate the sufferings of those who are the victims of war and @ 
adverse economic conditions. 


HOW TO STUDY ENGLISH 
A. R. CROUCH 


Tus paper will not be of interest to anyone who is not willing to | 
put a lot of time and a lot of energy into the study of English 
No science, no art, no language can ever be mastered without intensive 
and persistent effort. It will be of use to anyone who is willing to § 
give time and thought to the'mastery of English. | 


I often have young men come to me with the question. “What 
text do you recommend for continuing my study of English?” I | 
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| ssually answer that a text is not enough and that they need a teacher . 
‘ vith a definite method and time to give to the teaching of English. 


That brings ug right up to our first point and right up against the 
| frst problem in the study of English. 


Many young men and women graduate from Middle School with 

s fairly good background in English. If they are fortunate enough 

to be able to do four years of University their English is still better 

when they graduate. But graduation from Middle School or Univers- 

ity is just where the trouble for English begins. These young people 

go out to make their living—many of them into places where there 

_is no opportunity for them to use the English language, and fast 

deterioration sets in. Even those who teach English, but who have 

ttle chance to hear English spoken by English or Americans, will 

 #@ have trouble keeping their pronunciation and verb forms up to the 
| @ kvel of university days. 


The first and most important thing is to find a teacher whose 
mother tongue is English. If there is any possible way to have 
regular lessons it is worthwhile to do it. Regular lessons with an 
. @ English or American person are essential. 


Most of the English ‘and American English teachers in China 
are teaching classes in Middle Schools or in Colleges and Universities. 
9 0n the staff of these schools are other teachers who would like to 


) keep up their English. None of them have much time for extra. 


ieasses. What is the answer? 
+ @ If the English faculty of these schools could have an English 
; BB lesson Conference each day it would be worthwhile in several direc- 
> Mtns. There would be a Short review of the pronunciation of the new 
> Mrcabulary for each class for that day. This part of the work should 
| @ fall on the shoulders of the foreign English teachers. Following 
‘vocabulary drill it would be wise to bring up any puzzling construc- 
tions or peculiar meanings or obscure idioms found in the lessons. 
The review of each teacher’s new vocabulary would be a good help to 
al the others: A consideration of the difficult problems in teaching 
@ would benefit everyone in the conference. This kind of a conference 
@ vould be extremely helpful to the foreign English teachers in that 
Bi would more thoroughly acquaint them with the special points of 
Biificulty in teaching English to Chinese students. One hour of this 


am sure that if this sort of an English Staff conference were faithfully 
Mattended day by day that it would increase the standard of English 
@ athe school by 50% in a year’s time. 

™ 3 You may ask why all this emphasis upon conversation and con- 
Bhrence with foreign English speaking people. The answer is im- 


kind of preparation would be worth two or three of private study. I 
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portant and obvious. The background of all human intercourse is in 
the spoken language. When we foreigners study Chinese we must 


have teachers to whom and with whom we can talk for hours and & 


hours. No matter what nation we belong to and no matter what 
second language we hope to acquire, it must be based upon the spoken 


word. You may also ask, “Is this still necessary for the advanced 


Student in English?” Yes, a certain amount of speaking and listening 


and correction in the spoken tongue is always necessary. 


If it is not possible to get native English speaking people to help 
you then try to get a person of your own nationality who is considered 
by foreigners to be the most proficient in English. If that is not 
possible then just use English whenever and wherever you can get 
the chance. 


The radio and the can be used to advantage 
along with personal teachers. Listen to English news broadcasts or 
plays or stories. Listen to English songs. If it is possible to have 
the use of a phonograph you can get great help from records made 
especially for the teaching of English. There is an old Chinese 
proverb which says that nothing is impossible for the man who uses 
his heart. That is certainly true in the mastery of English. This 
is well proven by the fact that one of the most popular writers an- 
speakers of English during these days is a native Chinese, Dr, L' 
Yu T’ang. 


A second important point in the stuily of English is “Reading.” 


. First we learn to talk and then we learn to read. That is truein & 
all languages. That is true in the history of languages. Spoken @& 


languages are in existence many hundreds‘of years before they are 
ever put into writing. Reading is always the second step in language 
study. 


Your reading material will Mlcees upon your progress in the study @ 
of English. However, one must not yield to the temptation to read @ 


things that are too difficult. Keep reading in material where you 


are at least 90% at home in vocabulary and grammatical construc. &% 


tion. There is no special value in spending long hours over difficult 
vocabulary and grammatical construction. When we speak English, 
and when most of us write English, we use a comparatively small 
vocabulary and the more simple grammatical constructions. 


Many masters in the art of teaching English have advised their 


students to read the English Bible, not because of its religion or its | 
philosophy or its morals; but because of its simple and good English 
At the present time there are available several modern translations of 


the Bible in English. If you read the books of Matthew, Mark, Luke : 
and John until you can read any passage without faltering or mistakes 
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in pronuncia’ s tion at the rate of five syllables per second you are on 
your way to success in both reading and speaking English. 


The conjmon standard for speaking or reading good English is 
five syllable per second or three hundred pér minute. This, of 
course, shoulld be with good pronunciation and enunciation and 
rhythm. The aim of every person studying any foreign language 
should be to Speak and read that language at the rate of five syllables 
per second so} that a native can easily understand what is said. When 
you have reached this goal you can be sure that you are making 
progress. 


Another nnsbiiinttinn is to read as meth English as is possible. 
Just as speaking a lot helps your mastery of speech, so reading a 
_ lot will help your mastery of both speaking and reading. The pattern 
| of thought and the expression of thought is different among different 
races of people. One cannot sit down and memorize rules so that he 
will be able tO speak a foreign language. When we speak we de: not 
have time to think about grammatical rules. What we say has to be 
said so quickly that our speech depends upon reflex actions of the 
throat, tongue, mouth, palate, lips and nose. We have to form the 
habits of foreign speech—or, in other words, we have to memorize 
the pattern of thought expression. The most important part of 
memorization jis repetition, and that is the reason that we must speak 
a lot and read a lot. We must speak and read until the sentence 
forms become automatic to us. We must speak without stopping to 
think of subjects and objects and adjectives; these things must all 
fall into their| proper places automatically without thought at all. 


In order |to read a lot of English we should read things that 


interest us. [f a person likes. novels it would be more useful in the 


study of Enz 


than to spend 
grammar. If 


lish for a person to read a well written Eng!ish novel 
hours and hours of struggle over a complicated English 
a person is interested in mechanics it is better for him 


to read about 
mar. 


will gradually 


mechanics in English than to study an English gram- 
true in all lines of interest. If you read enough you 
speak the way you find things written. 


It is especially helpful to read aloud. The best possible way is 


to read aloud in the presence of a teacher, and let the teacher correct 
any mistakes in pronunciation or rhythm. When it is not possible 


3 hearing. It 


: to read to a teacher, read aloud to yourself. By reading aloud you 


are learning 


id just twice as useful as reading silently. 


nglish through two senses—that of sight and that of 


I have heard it said by many pcople and in many places in China 


that vocabular, 
F of English. There is no doubt at all about the importance of vocabul- _ 


is the most important thing to master in the study 
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Therefore the student of English should put most of his effort os 


gathered from grammars used in the Far East. 
practically all belong to the thousand most important words in the® 


[July 


ary. It is basic and essential to the utterance of thought. But] 
have also found that most Chinese students have more vocabulary 
than they know how to use. For this reason it is important to study 
words in useful phrases and sentences rather than as isolated words, 
Nouns of all kinds and their usage are the most easily learned » 
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the other words in the vocabulary that are used to put nouns togethe 
in phrases and sentences. The following is a list of common words 
These words: 


English language as compiled by Ayres, Thorndike and Dew2y. (See4 j 
“The Teaching of English in the Far East” by Faucett, Page 170 ff.) a 


a able about afraid after across 
again against ago all almost already 
although always am among an ‘and 

any another . anybody anything as at 

are away around back | be been P 
because before better between best both 

but ean cause could certain — 
do does down each either else : 
cnough entircly ever even every everybody ~ 
except far farther further feel ew 
for from ret good half hardly 
have has had he hence hither 
here her hers herself him himself 
his however how I if ill 

in indeed into it its itself 

is just last least less lest 

let like little look many may 
maybe me might mine more most 
much must my — myself near nearly 
next necessary need neither never nevertheless 
no none nobody nor not nothing 
now off of on once one 

only or other ought our ours 
ourselves out own over perhans pretty 
quarter quite rather really right same 
scarcely seem shall several shall 

should since SO some somchow something 
somewhat somebody sometimes soon sooner still 

such ‘taste than that the there 
their theirs them why whole wish 
whose whom will worse worst would 
wrong yes yet vou your yours 
yourself yourselves. 


In such lists as the above where only single words are given one 
should remember that very important combinations are left out. 4 | 
few such are listed below to indicate their importance. an 


about to | both of them more than 
all of them but also none of them 
any other each other of course 
any one — every one one another 
as yet have to other than 
at all her own so as to 

at once in fact such 8 
before long in spite of the other 


poth....and in order that the same as 
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the above lists are useful only as we can make them serve 
se. They are useless if we simply memorize their meaning. 
be able to use them in many, many different combinations. 
tt in “The Teaching of English in the Far East” has made 


Now 
gar purp 
We mus! 


The above words and combinations of the same may be put 
substitution tables and there we get a visual picture of 


suggestion in the idea of using what he calls “substitution 


Follow- 
to ‘the garden 
t into the garden 
t through | the garden. 
The hv y ont. across the beautiful garden. 
f My friend went by way of the flower garden. 
| The car went | by | the public garden. 


Such tables as the above have endless possibilities and can be 
+ invaluab!ld as an aid to learning vocabulary and usage at the same 
M@time. The more advanced the student the more difficult he can make 
his tables 


cs Anotiher advantage of the use ie substitution tables is that all 
fhe student is working with them he is subconsciously learning 
the important parts of grammar. Fortunately, grammar as a 
separate 4$cience is rapidly disappearing in England and America. 
‘Rh was artificial in the beginning when it was laboriously copied from 
Latin Grammar and it continued to be artificial and nine tenths useless 
4 days of its height. Today it is being subordinated to its 
e. The essential rules of construction are taught when 
the stadia ts first meet-these problems. It is this method —_ the 
English student in China should follow. 


J. Swallow and printed by The Commercial Press in Shang- 
: the preface of the same book comes this quotation, 
fepinion of all Chinese who have learned or are learning English 
& unaninijus that the first and last difficulty which they encounter 
rect use of the tenses and other parts in the conjugation of 
Mite ver':.’| (The Teaching of English in the Far East, P.96) I have 
a fund this|same difficulty among the beginning students of English. 
@e And again.|for a mastery of the verb I advise the use of the substitu- 
#efon table jwhere a whole sentence is considered at once, Isolated 
Pegajugations are a useless waste of time and mental energy. | 


q 
4 tables.” 
into thesé 
| fa 
| 
| 
| 
| 
@* The most difficult problem for the Chinese student of English | 
@ & the use| of the verb. There is at least one good text that will ee 
Meh kelp on this difficulty. It is called “The Grammar of the Verb” com- Pt 
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- reading and from reading we progress toward writing. At the begs 


_ there are some who have accomplished this; and what one has dow 
can still be done by others. 


your own words what you see. This is the art of reporting a is 
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For spelling there is but one remedy—constant use of the dictie 
ary. There are a few general rules for spelling, which most evey 
Middle School graduate has already mastered so we will not mente 
them here. It is well to remember that the best masters of Englist 
literature make constant use of the dictionary. When you are writig 
or reading keep a dictionary by your side and use it whenever a 
need to find out the spelling or the meaning of a word, 


The consideration of spelling leads us to the last and most diffical 
step in the mastery of English. From speaking we progress towasl 


ning I must warn you that very few people who are born wid 
English in their mouths ever master their own language to the poi 
of writing clearly, correctly and interestingly. How much mar 
difficult it will be for foreigners to attain that mastery! Howeve 


The first step in the mastery of composition is to copy over asd 
over again certain well written English compositions. The copyng 
should be from simple English prose in all styles. At the beginnig 
do not attempt any dialectic or highly idiomatic English. Copy 
things that are pure English with clear simple sentence construct 
and common vocabulary. : 


It is good to vary the copy ; eo with dictation. Have storm 
or articles with which you are very familiar read to you. Try & 
write them down as they are read to you. This is very good practi 
because it gives you good English composition through three sensey a 
the sense of hearing, the sense of movment and the sense of sigth 
In the mastery of on gman there is no better method than = q 
tion. 


When you come to the a where you can do your own writings 
begin with descriptions of things, people or events. Just tel @ ae 


and it is good practice for what comes next. 


The most difficult writing is to describe human feelings. it 
really a combination of all the best elements of writing. Everything 
you have learned about the language anywhere else will be needa ae 
here. It is an art that very, very few ever attain. It is unnecessmp ay 
to say more about it. When you have come to the place where yaaa 
are ready to do pure creative writing in English it will be time — 
to study the principles involved, 


I want to close this paper with one sagwestion that cannot x : 
overemphasized. Do not try to go too fast in your study of Engiiia 
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- tis much hettier to go slowly and thoroughly than to progress quickly 
and mistakienly. -Actually, the person who advances rapidly with 
;fulty pronunciation, poor understanding and incorrect sentence 
structure i}, in the end, far slower than the patient student who 
tmasters eath step as he goes along. Every fault will have to be 
beorrected ahd re-learned, by the impatient student but the careful 
; ances steadily with a solid foundation behind him. Do 
‘4id of being slow at the beginning. Carefulness at the 
eans success in the end. 


AMOS 
PROPHET OF SOCIAL JUSTICE. 


ELOISE BRADSHAW 


THE CAST 


Amos, a herd<man of Tekoa, in J udah. ; A food-merchant. 
I Shepherds of Tekoa (2) | A cloth-merchant. 
fAmaziah, a ptiest of Bethel, in schol A poor man, 

+ A money-chariger. Buyers (2) 

lamb-merc nt. Women (2) 


SCENE I 
HILLSIDE of Tekoa. Two shepherds are looking toward the 
entrance. The first is seated on a stone, The second is 


g@anding. 
Ist Shepherti: Is that Amos I see on the northern road? 

% ; Shephctd: Aye, and downcast he seems. Can he have failed 
to sell liis wool? 

Amcis, plodding wearily.) 

Pea) be with you, friends. (He seats himself upon a stone.) 


Shekel : And unto you. But why east. down? Did you not 
. get a fair price for your wool and your figs? 


Amos shakes his head wearily.) 


is seal erd: The great caravans that ply between Assyria and 
- Egypt—isurely those merchants would pay right well for such 
™ wool as yours. Have not the friendly relations of King Jeroboam 
with Assyria brought advantages of trade? 


. The caravans deal not with poor shepherds, I had to sell 
: a to a niiddle-man, a great wool merchant of Samaria. And, 
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Amos: They have. But I saw in the gate that a poor farmer ha 
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friends, even when I had agreed to his price, he robbed me d 
half my wool. 
2nd Shepherd: How? 
Amos: He used false measures and false money, and I had =. 
redress. 
1st Shepherd: Has Samaria no judge in the city gate? 


Amos: I appealed to the judge. But I knew by his glance at the 
‘merchant that he had received a bribe.? 


1st Shepherd: So the judge and the merchant conspired togetber 
to crush the head of the poor! | 


2nd Shepherd: Are they very rich—these merchants with thew 
ill-gotten gains? 


Amos: Rich! They live in palaces of hewn stone, stored with the 
fruits of their robbery and violence. They recline on beds dj 
ivory; they anoint themselves with the finest of perfumes. The 5 


drink wine in bowis. They eat the lambs of the flock.’ 4 


2nd Shepherd: Are there then no poor in Israel? : 


Amos: Where the rich grow richer the poor grow poorer. Ak ie 
friends, compared with the poor of the cities of. Israel, w 
shepherds of the hills are rich. We have our figs, our few vines 
our sheep. They are hungry and cold, their very a takes 

pledge.‘ 


1st Shepherd: But iis they not vast fields of wheat! 


to give huge toll of his wheat. Ah, friends, throughout the tag 
tribes of Israel I saw them turning justice to bitterness, aa 
driving out righteousness from the earth.5 


1st Shepherd: But the law of Moses forbids. Does it not ay: 
Thou shalt not turn aside the judgment of the poor in his cause¥; 


Amos: They knowingly break Jehovah’s laws. And then they wool 
propitiate our just Jehovah with a multitude of sacrificm) 
Incense—where Jehovah wants justice! Burnt offerings anf 
rivers of blood—where Jehovah demands rivers of righteom 
ness! (He leaps up.) Justice! Righteousness! This is Gemm 
command of Jehovah. (He falls upon his knees.) O Jehovakj 
I am not a prophet nor a prophet’s son. I am a poor shephed 
of Tekoa. Would you have me go to wealthy Samaria, & 
idolatrous Bethel, to give your message of social justice?” © 
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» f 3 Shepherds (who are standing with bowed heads, trembling) : ‘tt is 
the, voice of Jehovah! 


f Amos ( ising): Jehovah says to me: “Go, prophesy to my people 


Isrel.”® The helpless poor who are being defrauded, the inno- 
cent righteous who are suffering for others’ crimes—I must go 
to their rescue. And these robbers and idolaters—they, too, 
are| Jehovah’s people. Perhaps they will listen to Jehovah’s 


1st Sheytherd: Then you will return to Israel! 

ther Amos: |The lion has roared; who will not fear? The Lord God has 

» spolfen; who can but prophesy? 
her SCENE II 

A réligious festival at Bethel, which may present a forecast of 
tthe temiile court from which Jesus cast out the merchants and money- 
sd 4 changerd. Amos enters and stands at rear, observing. 
ae 7 An altar, a table covered with a cloth decorated with a bull’s 

«@® head, is ion a slight eminence. Amaziah, the priest, stands by the 


Ah Be A nioney-changer sits at a table covered with orderly piles of 
, WR coins. A merchant near the altar has lambs to sell. Another sells 
pe,  eakes andi wine. A cloth merchant has spread out pieces of striped 
akes @ cloth. (ither merchants stand or sit by their bales. All make 
a 7 gestures to attract buyers. : 


| 3 : 4 A dancing girl, wreathed with flowers, carries a tray loaded with 
'.@e wares of |Egypt and Damascus; as jewelry, small earthen bottles of 
| 4 perfumery, and candided fruits. She moves about, inviting buyers. 


F Burs are going from booth to booth. A poor man brings a 
- lamb to the altar. Amaziah looks at it contemptuously. 

¢ Amaziah: ‘It is not fat enough, and its right fore foot has a blemish. 
Go to the lamb-seller and buy a proper offering. | | 
Poor Ma Ws I have raised this lamb by hand for Jehovah. It is my 
 deardst possession. 

B(Amaziali waves him away, and he goes to the ae 

ELamb Mcrchant: Let me see your moncy. (The man opens a small 
; bag.)| That kind cannot be used at Bethel. Go to the money- 
changer. 

EMoney Changer (taking the sci Your money is worth almost 
m nothing here. (He hands the man a small piece of silver, as 
at = protest.) | 
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People: Aye! Aye! 
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Poor Man: No no, this is not half enough. (He goes dejectedy @ 4” 
away.) | | | 

Lamb Merchant: Do you think you can buy a lamb with so little 
money? Go borrow some money, or you will have no sacrifice ist 
today. | | 

(The poor man stands dejectedly at the side, holding his lamb.) | { Pe 


Amaziah (calling the people): Bring your offerings to Jehovah! 
Bring your fattest lambs, the finest of your wheat, the — | 
of your olive oil. ‘ | Sud 


(Amos, having observed the affair of the lamb, walks with determined . 
step to the raised place by the altar, and makes a sweeping gesture # | 
for attention.) | | 


Amos: The Lord shall utter his voice from Jerusalem. From the | Am 
hills of Judah to the top of Mt. Carmel, all shall hear.® 


(All the people pause and look at him curiously.) 


Amos: Thus saith the Lord: I have seen the transgression o 

| Syria, how with instruments of iron they have threshed their 
neighbor Gilead as grain upon a threshing-floor. I will punish § 
Syria with fire. I will break down the gates of Damascus, and § ond 
_ the people shall go into captivity.’ | 


People: Aye! Aye! 3 
Lamb Merchant: Jehovah will punish Syria for her invasions of 
Israel. Who cares what she has done to Gilead? | 7 4 ae 


Amos: Jehovah will punish Syria for breaking a Sndamental mora @- 


law, whether her transgression is against Israel or not. Har @* 
again the word of the Lord: I have seen the transgression & # 
the Philistines. They seized a neighboring population and solé } 
them as slaves to Edom. But I will send a fire within the wal | 
of Gaza, and the Philistines to the last man snail perish." 


People: Aye! Aye! 
Food Merchant: Aye, the enemies of Israel shall perish. 4 | Clot 


Amos: Thus saith the Lord: I have. seen the transgression €% 


Edom. They pursued their brothers with the sword, They # 
slifled all pity, and cherished their wrath forever. So I wi , Ame 
send fire upon the palaces of Bozrah.' 12 , = 


Am 


Cloth Merchant: rt the children of Esau deserve their punish Pi 
ment! | aS 
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Amos: Thu 


saith the Lord: I have seen the transgression of 


Judah, :nd I will not turn away their punishment. They have 
despised] the law of Jehovah, and have not kept his command- 
ments.!* 
| ist Buyer: {Ah, Judah! Judah should have joined with us in our 


rebellion 


against Rehoboam. 


' People: Jehpvah punish Judah! | 
: § Amos: Thu$ saith the Lord: I have seen the transgression of 
- Israel, | 


therefore#—I will visit upon you your iniquities. Jehovah is the 
ee God of frighteousness. He will punish the iniquity of his 
chosen pdople.’!4 
2nd Buyer: Wniquity? We have never invaded another count 
-nor sold @ population into slavery. 
® Amos: Jeho¥ah will punish you for your crimes of dishonesty, of 
robbery, of adultery, of social injustice.'5 


2nd Buyer: 
1st Buyer: 


nation ? 


Amos: True 


out 
Canaanit 


Israel’s transgression? Israel has never transgressed. 
fehovah punish Israel? Is not Jehovah the God of our 


you are the chosen children of Jehovah. .He brought 
f the land of Egypt, and gave you the land of the 


s for a possession. He says unto you: “You only 


have I known of all the families of the earth. Therefore— 


Lamb Mercha 
_Jehovah’s 
in our homes, 


t: Punish us? Each day we have new evidence of 
favor—new for wealth, and new 


Amos: It is tlruits of violence and robbery that you have sees up 

in your houses—in your winter palaces and your summer villas. 

You streich yourselves on beds of ivory and listen to the newest 

™ __ instrumenits of music; you drink wine in bowls; you eat the lambs 
from your flocks and the calves from the stall; you... .'® 


7 t Cloth Merchunt: Why should we not, peasant? We have earned 
»* our wealth by our own skill in trade, our own cleverness. 


large, by falsifying the balances by deceit. By saying: “When 
shall the Sabbath be gone, that we may sell wheat?” It is thus 
@. that you are able to eat lambs when the poor whom you have 
@* defrauded| ck bread—even the refuse of oe wheat that you 
are willing to ell them, 17 


“Amos: Cleverness! By making the measure small and the shekel — 
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(The Poor Man nods approval, but dares not speak out.) 
Food Merchant: The poor! We show them kindness. We let them 
glean at our harvests. 


q Amos (solemnly): You have Sciactat the poor for silver, and the 
needy for a pair of shoes."* 


Money Changer: We have a court at each city gate for judgment. 
| We need not you to tell us of justice. 
Amos: You despise your judges. You hate him that rebuketh in § 
; the gate, and him that speaketh uprightly. And you have § 
judges that take bribes, who afflict the just, who turn aside the @@ 
poor from their right.!® | 


Poor Man (growing bolder, but speaking in a low voice): ‘Tis true! § hei 
"Tis true! | 


Amos: But the Lord is on the side of the trampled. He will hn 
strengthen the spoiled against the mighty.?° | 


A Woman (to another woman): ‘True, the men are evil. Deceitful, 


Amos (to the woman): You kine of Bashan, you also tread upon 


2 the poor. In your own household you crush the needy. And‘as | Lam 
t for drunkenness and loose living, do you not call to your hus- | Poa 

a bands, “Come, bring us wine, that we may drink”? But youwill § 

a i suffer! Have you not seen cows led by hooks in their noses? § 
; : Have you not seen the lines of Assyrian captives in like manner § Amo 
Ae led by hooks? God has sworn by his holiness that that day Food 
shall come upon you.?! 
| (Some of the men nod approval, and point scornfully at the women, ) Amo 
| who leave the scene in anger and shame.) | } 
’ Amos: O Israel, remember your past warnings from Jehovah. | 
Jehovah says to you: “I have given you famine, I have with- Ama 
ab olden the rain when it was yet three months to harvest, I have } 
HE sent you wandering from city to city to drink water, and yet 
you have not returned to me. I have smitten your grain with § i 
; mildcw, your fig trees and olive trees with locusts, yet you have § P 
$ not returned to me. I have sent among you pestilence after [ij Amo: 
the manner of Egypt, I have caused you to be defeated in battle, HR 
yet you have not returned to me.” Because you have neglected fm. 
Jehovah’s warnings, now: prepare to meet thy God, O Israel!” | 
Ama: 


Amaziah: Ignorant peasant, what do you know of Israel and of 2m. 
Israel’s God? My people keep the festivals of Jehovah with § © 
praise of singing and of viol. They bring their sacrifices every §M 
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morning, and their tithes, not every three years, as the law 


requires, but every three days.? Will Jehovah punish those who 


offer the blood of lambs in streams, and wine and oil in rivers? 


. Amos: 0 Israel, listen not to your priests. Seek not Bethel with 


its altar; seek the Lord, and you shall live. Hear the word of 
Jehovah: “I hate your feast days and the smell of your burnt 
offerings. Take away from me the noise of your songs. The 
god that you worship is not I, Jehovah; it is the god you have 
made unto yourselves. What is the sacrifice that I, Jehovah, 
require of you? It is not streams of blood and olive oil. It is 
justice—let justice roll down as waters, It is righteousness— 
as a mighty stream.’’4 


Amaziah: Our offerings are according to the law of Moses, peasant. 
They are pleasing to Jehovah. 


Amos: Yet Jehovah says: “I will punish your iniquity. You shall 
not dwell in your houses of hewn stone. You shall not drink 
the wine of your vineyards. Through the breaches in the walls 
of your cities you shall go out. You shall go into captivity 
beyond Damascus.’’5 


Lamb Merchant: Go into captivity ? 


Food Merchant: Beyond Damascus? You mean to Assyria? Assyria 
is very friendly with us just now. 


Amos; You shall die in a foreign land.? 


Food Merchant: We of Israel, the chosen of Jehovah, will never die 
in a foreign land. . 


Amos: Ina foreign tains your feasts shall be turned into mourning 


and your songs into lamentations, bitter as se mourning for an — 


only son. 


Amaziah: Ah, you are a prophet, are you? Then take this rude 
preaching to the shepherds of Judah, and there earn your bread. 
We cultured of Israel will not listen.27 _ 


People (picking up stones): Stone him! 


Amos; I was no prophet nor the son of a prophet. But Jehovah 
called me as I followed my flock and said: “Go, give my message 
to my people Israel.” When Jehovah has spoken, who can but 
prophesy ?28 


| Amaziah: .You ‘hall not prophesy héde at Bethel. It is ihe king’s 
®,-. court and th king’s sanctuary.” | 
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Amos: Yes, verily, it is the king’s sanctuary, not the Lord’s. Bu 
above your altar here I see Jehovah, and his word is “Smite”, 
and “Slay”.®" In his hand is a plumb-line, and he says: “Behold, 
I am setting a plumbline in the midst of my people Israel. | 
shall not again relent. The sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid 
waste, and I will rise against the house of Jeroboam with the 
sword.’’3! 


tel 


(People raise stones threateningly. ) 


Amaziah: Seize him! Cast him forth from iexeel |! (People seize 
Amos and tie his hands. While’they are doing so, Amaziak 
speaks to an attendant.) Go, tell King Jeroboam Amos has @@! 
conspired against him, saying, “Jeroboam shall die by the swor and * 
and Israel shall be led captive.’’?? 


Amos: If Amos has conspired against King Sethian, he has 
conspired only with the Lord. O Israel, seek Jehovah. Seek 3% 
good and not evil. Establish justice in your courts and righteous ae 
ness in your land. It may be that the Lord of Hosts will k Chur 

gracious unto you.** (He is led out just as people throw their enoug 
stones.) | 


EPILOGUE | 


A hillside of Tekoa. Amos is seated on a stone writing, with w-Cl 
a rude table and writing materials before him. He pauses in hi world 
writing, and looks up. | 


Amos: The word of God, which they would not hear, I will write 
upon parchment. I will send it to the people of Israel. Te 
Samaria, to Bethel, to remote country farms, it shall go. Some : 
will destroy, yes, but many will read—they and their childres ae 


yet to come. — 
osc 
But Israel’s doom is near, It is Jehovah’s punishment fe * contr 


| greed and cruelty. (He writes, bending over his task.) They , ia 
have sold the righteous for silver, and the for a paird 
shoes. | 
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THE WORLD-WIDE TASK OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH: 
A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY AND LIFE OF 
THE OECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


(Concluded ) 
DAVID M. PATON 
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CHAPTER IV. FUTURE 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD | 

E terms, “Christian” and “non-Christian” countries are out 
of date; the terms “home churches” and ‘foreign missions” 
belong to an earlier understanding of geography; the terms “older” 
and “younger churches” will do temporarily, so long as they do not 
imply tutelage. The fact is that the one Church of Christ is living 
i the world and calls us into its membership and service in every 
had.’ 
, ‘A church which is not first, last and all the time a missionary — 
Church is not a Church at all. It is not that the Church is not good 
mough, not sound enough in its theology, not united enough, to be 
missionary; rather it is not missionary enough to be good, to be 
found in its theology, to be united.’ 


In other words, the objective of our missionary work is not the 
w-Christianized Orient or Africa. Rather it is the un-Christianized 
sorld both in the Orient and in the Occident. The Church has 
already sowed its seeds in various parts of the world; now the task 
is to help these seeds grow and spread. There are no longer strictly 
gn-Christian countries in the world; nor are there any entirely 
Christian countries........ Every Church is a missionary Church 
......-- According to a Chinese proverb, this is a time so far as our 
Christian movement is concerned, for pooling together our resources; 
those who have money contribute money; those who have strength 
tontribute strength. Different contributions go to the same goal— 
the realisation of a World Christian en or the Kingdom of 


God. 
(J. M. Tan in the Pes of the Chinese Delegation to the Am- 
'sterdam Conference.) | | 


“For the relation of the Church to the Community, the “mission 
mm éeld” is now normative. The relation of the Church in China to 
mChinese life is m re typical than the relation of the Church in 
Britain to British life; indeed, the reality in Britain may be more 
iB ike that in China ‘han is commonly -suspected.” 


(Oxford vonference Report. ) 
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farmer or craftsman. 


though the fact is perhaps less acutely realised. A time such as this 


most been drawn, that its forms have tended to harden. We are 
unwilling to entrust much responsibility to women, or to youth; we 
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' These two “oecumenical documents” state the basic position in 
the modern world with force and clarity. To put it crudely, we are 
in this time of change and disintegration all in the same boat. Such 
a period necessitates, and also does much to ensure, a real equality 
in the Oecumenical Movement. It is to what we have to learn from 
each other and to give to each other that we ‘should now in conclusion 
deal. 


This is a tis of change: of revolution and of reconstruction. 
In China; a great nation is making a convulsive effort, complicated 
by the necessities of grim and unremitting defensive warfare, to come 
to terms and make adjustment with a civilisation of a quite different 
kind from her own. Her Christian Church is at the same time 
striving to be true to itself and also to the circumstances and nature 
of the Chinese people, and to meet the manifold calls and opportunities 
that the time provides. These tasks call fer the help and the 
sympathy of the whole Christian Church; but they can only be carried - 
out by the Chinese. At the same time, there is comparable experience 
being gathered in India, the Near East and Africa at the present 
moment and in the recent past. None of this experience presenfs 
precisely the same features as that of modern China; almost all of it 
has lessons for her. So also help is gained from the experience of 
the Churches of the West in dealing with the phenomenon of large- 
scale industry, and the inroads it necessarily makes on the life of 


CONTRIBUTIONS ‘OF THE “YOUNGER CHURCHES” 


Equally, it is a time of change and revolution for the West, 


demands that we be willing to take risks. In this the East has some- 
thing to teach the West. Christianity has been so long established 
in the West, especially in those parts from which missionaries have 


cling to our traditions of theology, liturgy, organisation. On all 
these counts we must be more willing to give up our hallowed tradi- | 
tions, and entrust important things to those who show promise but 
necessarily have not yet grown gray in achievement. I do no} meas 
that we should scrap the old—it represents a priceless body ‘of ex- 
perience—but that we should be more flexible in our use of it. 


Another contribution which can be readily envisaged as coming 4 
from China in particular is the passion for education. No nation os ~ 
earth has so much exalted the scholar and the sage. No nation has 
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' 9 long a tradition of learning. There were gaps in that learning, 
-gome of which the West has, in the mercy of God, been-able to fill. 

But the West has much to learn from the Chinese in that respect, 
» asin other and smaller but very important matters, such as courtesy 
warmth of welcome. 


Finally, the European should pay some kind of tribute to the 
- social idealism of Chinese Christian youth. The recovery of a more 
3 profound and less humanistic Christian faith has not always been 
_xecompanied by a steady determination to preserve the ethical passion 
) that was characteristic, with all its faults of naiveté and utopianism 
“and sentimentality, of the humanist tradition. In this matter the 
Swnyielding hopefulness, expressing itself in concrete practicality, of 
*gome young churches in old nations has much to teach some older 
_thurches in what are, by Chinese standards, young nations. 


But if this is a time of revolution and reconstruction, and by 


‘that token, of hope for the future, it is also a time of disintegration, 
‘separation, national and racial exclusiveness, and war. We need all 
: the fellowship and unity we have, and more. The fellowship between 
tations and churches, and especially in war-time, between nations, 
‘which the Oecumenical Movement sums up, is doubly precious. At 
atime when almost all other ways of keeping some channels open 
‘between nations at war with each other are closed, we can and do 


» pray for each other, and seize every opportunity, represented for | 


-eample by nationals of neutral nations who can travek more freely, 
to share with each other our situation and our concern and our 
ebedience and love to God. At such a time also we especially value, 
amd need, the sympathy of other Churches, not themselves so in- 
stimately concerned in our struggle. And at such a time we need 


perpetually to be reminded, when the national need is so overwhelm- 


ing and the national task demands all our energies, of the existence 


-and transcending importance of the world-wide Christian community, 


‘and of the God who is the loving Father of Chinese and Japanese, 
British and German, and whose Will is our final authority. There is 
no need to dwell further on a topic which has been so much and so 
well dealt with in theory and in practice by Christians the world 
wer. But while we treasure the unity we have in Christ, there is 
always the possibility that we shall remain content with this purely 
Religious unity. The realism of the younger churches, and their 
-perpetual criticism of this tendency in their older partners, is a neces- 


‘ary and important corrective. Indeed, in this matter of behaving — 


) eke Christians towards our enemies, the East has a better record 
| fhan the West, as the West widely recognises. 
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A COMPLETE CHRISTIANITY 


Our time demands from Christians a whole and complete Chris- 
tianity. Nothing else will stand in the crises and destructions of the 
day, and nothing else is adequate to meet the challenges which such 
a day throws out to us. But our Christianity is not whole and com- 
plete; as Dr. T. Z. Koo said at the Oxford Conference, “we are mem- 
bers of a secularised church confronting a secularised society.” We 
are members of a church which has forgotten God, without Whom the 
church cannot exist as the church. It is partly that we have got 
absorbed! in necessary duties to the exclusion of the central one—of 


being missionary and worshipping. It is partly that we have suffered 


human sin and weakness to overlay the bright metal of pure religion 


with all manner of dross. We have become pharisaic and proud; — 


stiff and conventional; reactionary; divided. We have two outstand- 
ing troubles from this point of view—of the recovery of the essential 


Christian faith and life. Some of us are enmeshed in a rigid dogmat- 


ism; while others are so broadminded that their message has little 
meaning, and their steps slight direction. In the Oecumenical Move- 
ment the gap is bridged between dogmatism and excessive broad- 
mindedness, between “liberal’’ and ‘‘conservative.’”” The Movement 
is committed to the classical Christian faith, ‘‘once delivered to the 
Saints” to use the Catholic phrase, the faith of the Bible, the Crecds, 
and the ancient liturgies. It is equally committed to the demand 
of the “liberal” that this shall be stated in terms which men can 
understand now, and be worked out courageously in response to 
present needs. This is difficult to describe shortly; we have got so 
used to thinking in catchwords and dismissing opinions with labels, 
that we are perpetually surprised when we meet the reality of the 
Oecumenical Movement. Fundamentalists think it shares their point 
of view, because it stands for the central Christian faith against what 
they call “higher criticism” or “modern thought”; and are confounded 
when they learn of its reliance on sound and unfettered Bible study. 
The extreme “liberal’’ is encouraged by the emphasis on re-union, and 
the social message of the Oxford Conference, and deeply disturbed at 
what he regards as the “reactionary” nature of its “theology.” The 
important thing is that both sides to this long-sianding and tragie 
quarrel are forced to think and pray; and in that there is hope, — 


OUR NEED OF SAINTS 


A whole and relevant Christianity means that we need not only 


to know what we believe and be able to state it in terms men can 


understand. It means something for living. We have spoken already * 
on the social and national aspects of this; we should say a word on + 
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the personal. Underneath their concern for their nation, their be- 
wilderment about science and religion, or their Marxist or Freudian 
conceptions $f religion as wishful thinking or social opium, there are 
very many Young people (and old too for that matter) who want 
quite simply }but sometimes with an urgency amounting to desperation 


to know howj to be good. We want to know how to spend our money, 


how to live with those we do not like, how to behave with and towards 
the opposite jsex, what to do about beggars, how to treat our friends, 
what is the point of our prayers, and how we should say them. We 


want to know these things; we want also to know about goodness. 
We want td recover the meaning, which has sadly shrunken in 
Protestantism, of the word “saint”. 


The Chitistian Gospel is not “Be good and you will go to heaven” 
but it does |come down to something like “Live the heavenly life 
now, and the goodness will follow.” The Christian Church is not 
much of a church if it does not produce people with a goodness which . 
reminds others of Jesus. We are not doing that enough; and our 
failure is affecting many who look to the Church and to Christian 
organisations generally for advice, SUIGANeS, leadership and inspira- 
tion. 


We are hot producing saints—men and women who remind people 
of God. There is only one way in which saints come into existence. 
We can oul, jspeak to people of God if we ourselves live with Him and 
concentrate pon Him, if He is in actual fact the centre of our lives. 
Men and wémen are wanted whose goodness and love in life and 
service remgd people of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, becaluse, He is in fact the dominator and ruler of them. 
This is a world-wide need. We do not, I think, know the whole 
answer. We have our various patterns of goodness—tthe old “con- 
servative’ one (not without its strength) which consisted in abjuring 
many pleasures and luxuries (as well as other more important things) 
‘and conceitrating on prayer, Bible study, and evangelism, but which 
left out of consideration so many crucial moral and social questions. 
We have a successor, the social idealist; his weakness is a tendency 


= to ignore the individual, and a still more important tendency to 


secularisation—it is good, but does not remind us of God, because it 
has in large measure forgotten Him in the excitement of building 
what it hops will be His Kingdom. But God’s Kingdom is His own, 


#@ and He gives it; it is here, and cannot be built. Then there is the 
@ holy man, the monk or the nun, the full-time religious worker—but 
- we all know that valid as that may be for a minority it will not do 
: for the ma ny, who cannot hese; from the world of making a 
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None of these answers will do, because either they do noe 
sufficiently grasp the conditions of our life, or they do not care 
sufficiently about God, or both. We do not yet know the answer. 
But it will be given by God if we are faithful; and the Oecumenicat 
Movement can help, and be helped by, our corporate and individual 
faithfulness. We need to be faithful in prayer, in meditation, in 
Bible study, seeking to learn to love, and so to grow like God. We 
need to be faithful in confronting our world in love, in study, and 
service, so that our love of God is really expressed in a meaningful 
and relevant way. Then we may get.a pattern of the Christian life 
which is both genuinely and wholly Christian, and genuinely and 
wholly relevant to its circumstances,—Chinese, Russian, American. 
as the case may be. : 


THE IMPORTANCE OF INDIGENOUS THEOLOGY 


Of the many other needs on which we might dwell, we select one 
more. If we need an indigenous Christian art, music, and architecture, 
and an indigenous Christian character, we need also an indigenous, 
genuinely Chinese theology. Theology is not an abstract and ir- 
relevant affair of people who have nothing better to do. (Admittedly 

it sometimes becomes that; but it need not, and in the great periods 
is not.) Theology is simply trying to think like a Christian. Every 
person has a philosophy or a theology—simple or complex, according 
to his education and the amount of thought he gives to it; superficial 
or profound, varying with the quality of his opinions and life. Every 
religion has a theology. These things are simply an attempt to be 
rational about one’s convictions—to put them into some kind of order, 
so that they cohere as well as may be. Christian theology is the 
activity of Christians who wish to think like Christians as they try | 
to live like Christians, who try to eliminate un-Christian thought in 
the same way as they try to eliminate moral practices which are 
equally at variance with the character of God. All of us, in some 
measure, large or small, are theologians whether we know it or nof; 
and we shall be the better theologians if we give our theology some 
conscious thought. But beyond this, every church needs to have 

- some people, who give their whole time to this work. The Church ¢ 
needs to know what it thinks, and to be able to express it as profound- © 
ly and as relevantly as possible. It must be relevant not only tothe @ 
social and other needs of the period, but also to the cultural and 
intellectual traditions of the people. It need not—it never will—be + 
the same as the religious, cultural and intellectual tradition of 3 & 
people before Christianity came to them; but it must be aware of ‘ 
the distinctive character of that tradition, make use of the best and 
truest in it, and use the categories of thought with which it is #i 
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familiar. A Church which does not have such a theology—or, more 
accurately, such a corpus of theological writing, since we do not and 
shall not all agree completely upon what in part transcends our under- 
standing and imagination—is shorn of one of its tools for its task 


in the world. It is a work of centuries perhaps to achieve; but it is 


not necessarily and wholly inappropriate to a time of troub'es. One 
of the greatest of Western theologians, St Augustine, was writing his 
greatest book at a time when the civilisation he knew was being broken 
up by the Vandals. The book has, perhaps for that reason, been a 
fource of inspiration, again and again, in a measure much exceeding 
that of some more peaceful works. _ 


But an indigenous Chinese theology is necessary not only tc 
China, but to the rest of us. Professor H. P. van Dusen commented 
that even at Madras, the more distinctively theological parts of the 
discussion were largely confined to Westerners, not so much, in his 
view, because the others were uninterested, but because the categories 
of thought used were all Western, and so did not come readily to the 
minds and lips of the East. It is in fact true that the Christian 
theology has only been stated in terms of Western philosophy, which 


| ischiefly indebted to the Greeks. Until it is stated in terms of other 


philosophies, Chinese and Indian, for example, not only will the 
Church in those countries be the loser, and to some extent still retain 
a certain foreign character, but also intellectual discussion between 
East and West will be hampered; and further, the increased under- 
standing of Christianity which comes from placing it, like some jewel, 
ina new setting, will be delayed. We have laid hold upon Greece 
and Rome, and their successors in Europe, and made them deliver 
their treasures to Christ and His Church. We have not yet done so 
in China, India, Japan, Africa; though we have made a beginning. 


CHRISTIANITY INDIGENOUS AND OECUMENICAL 


Christianity is necessarily and desirably closely associated with 
the whole life of the people. We desire that Christianity should be 


m Chinese. On the other hand, it is the mission of Christianity, as 


a universal religion, praying to embrace all men because of the love 
of the Father of all men which is its source and power, to point men 
beyond the nation to the whole human community, and beyond man 


'toGod. Christianity in this as in other respects is a dialectical faith; 
#2. & speaks of God made flesh, of the eternal in time, of the perfect 
@ revealed in the imperfect, of the supernatural in the naturai, of the 


wpranational in the national. It must be truly national, suffering 


‘tnd serving with the people whose Church it is; it must point beyond 
fem to God. It must care chiefly for God and his universal Jove, 


t not so that it becomes abstract and irresponsible—divorced from 
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the need of the nation, the town, the village, the individual. The — 


Church, that is, must be anchored in three places. It must be 


anchored in China, and be the Chinese Church. It must be anchored 


in the world, and be a true member of the One Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. It must be anchored in God, and be the Church 
of God. So we return through the life of tragedy and victory of the 
divisions and the unity of the Oecumenical Movement, where these 
things are being struggled for in faith and prayer and thought and 
action, to the vision of the “‘holy city, new Jerusalem”, which is one 
and perfect, and into which the nations bring their individual and 
especial glories to the common honour of the God who is the Creator, 
Redeemer and Father of them all. 


SOME DATES > 


1844 Foundation of the Y.M.C.A. in England: 1851 in America. 


1846 Foundation of the World’s Evangelical Alliance of Protes- 
tant Churches. | : 


1854, Interdenominational and international missionary confer- 
1855 ences in America, Britain, India. | | 


Foundation of the Y.W.C.A. in England. 

American student conference, attended by many foreigners, 
at which the Student Volunteer Movement for Missionary 
Service Abroad was founded on an_ interdenominational 
basis. 


United conferences of mission boards in Britain and 


FOUNDATION OF THE WORLD'S STUDENT CHRIS- 
TIAN FEDERATION. 


WORLD TOUR OF DR. JOHN R. MOTT siding branches 
of the W.S.C.F. in Europe and the East. | 


-Oecumenical conference in New York attended by 17 
delegates from 48 countries. 


Formation of the Federal Council of Churches in the United 
States. 


Formation of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui from mis 
sions from Great Britain, Canada, and the United States. 


WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, EDINBURGH, 


WITH DELEGATES OFFICIALLY APPOINTED BY. THE 
CHURCHES, | 
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Protestant Episcopal Church of the U.S., on the motion of 
Bishop Brent, proposes a world conference to promote the 
reunion of the Churches. 


1912-13 World tour of Dr. John R. Mott: student evangelism and 


1914 


follow-up conferences of “Edinburgh 1910” in 21 countries. 


Foundation of the World Alliance for Promoting Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Churches. 


1914-20 Work in various countries for a world conference on the 


social and political responsibility of the Churches. Prepara- 
tory conferences for this, and for a conference on “Faith 


and Order,” held in 1920. 


1919-26 Formation of the Church of Christ in China. 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1924 


1925 


1926 


Foundation of European Student Relief (later International 
Student Service) by the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. Appeal by the Lambeth Conference of Bishops of 
the Anglican Communion for unity among the Churches. 


Formation of the International Missionary Council from the 
Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh Conference. 


National Christian Conference at Shanghai, and foundation 


of the National Christian Council of aioe Foundation of 
the N.C.C. of India. 


Conference on Christian Politics, Economics and Citizenship 
(“Copec’”’) in England, attended by members of all denomina- 


tions and many foreign visitors. 


Formation of the United Church of Canada. 


STOCKHOLM CONFERENCE ON THE LIFE AND WORK 
OF THE CHURCH with 610 delegates officially thee 
by their Churches. 


Committee of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
works out agreement for the full participation of Orthodox 
movements, 


First of the annual student conferences in England between 
Greek and Russian Orthodox, members of the Anglican and 
Free Churches, and European Protestants. 


LAUSANNE CONFERENCE OF THE CHURCHES ON 
THE FAITH AND ORDER OF THE CHURCH. 
First General Assembly of the Church of Christ in China. 


Union of the Church of Baas ns. and the United Free 
Charen. 
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1931 Centering of the work of the World Alliance in Geneva, 
where are also the headquarters of the World’s Y.M.C.A, 
the World’s Y.W.C.A., the W.S.C.F., the Research Depart- 
ment of the International Missionary Council, the Universal 
Christian Council for Life and Work, and (later) the World 

Council of Churches. 


1932 Union of the Methodist Churches in England. 


1937 OXFORD CONFERENCE OF THE CHURCHES ON § 
CHURCH, COMMUNITY, AND STATE. | 


EDINBURGH CONFERENCE OF THE CHURCHES ON 
THE FAITH AND ORDER OF THE CHURCH. 


1938 MADRAS CONFERENCE OF THE CHURCHES ON THE 
WORLD MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 


DECISION TO FORM Fe WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES. 


1939 AMSTERDAM WORLD CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
YOUTH. 


1939 Union of the U.S.A. Methodist Episcopal Church, The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist 
Protestant Church. 


1939 Union of French Evangelical Churches. 


Important negotiations for unity are still proceeding, setehilp in 
South India (between the South India United Church, the (Episcopal) 
Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon, and the Methodist Church), 

and in America (between the Presbyterian and Protestant Episcopal 
Churches). 


A STUDY OF THE RELIGIONS OF HSICHOW 


CARL H. F. LIV 
(Continued) 
III. CENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE TEMPLES 
1. Distribution and Classification. 
N the fifty-six villages visited, there are one hundred and thirty | i 


temples of various kinds not including ancestral halls and sma @ ‘a 


wayside shrines. With exception of four Mohammedan temples and » 


two Confucian ones they may be classified into four main groups, © ie 


namely: Taoist, Buddhist, Local Patron Gods and temples of a mixed | 
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nature, the| last mentioned being a combination of the three main 
religions of|China: Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism. The per- 
centage of the numbers of the different ‘temples may be briefly stated 
as follows: 


Local Patron Gods 29.2%. 


2. | Taoist temples 29.2% 
3. |Buddhist Temples 24 ......... 18.5% 
5. |The Rest 5.5% 


These figures needs a little explanation, for it looks as if 
Buddhism were not nearly as strong as Taoism or as the worship of 
the Local Patron Gods. Although Buddhism has lost the predominant 


~ position it once enjoyed, it nevertheless remains as at least one foot 


of the tripod. The explanation of this point is to be found in the 
mixed temples which were formerly primarily Buddhist temples. 
From the names of these temples and:the arrangement of the central 


a gods in the main hall, we can say that the Taoist dieties and Confucian 


tablets were added to these Buddhist temples later on. 


There are, however, temples purposely built for the three major 
religions of China because the Chinese, much given to compromise in 


_ their thinking and after centuries of religious rivalry and antagonism, 
' are tired of religious differences. Thus there is an increasing 


tendency among Chinese religionists to merge the three in one and 
a great many of these mixed temples are expressions of this quite 
prevalent idea. Even though that is the case, Guatama Ruddha 
nevertheless occupies the central place in these temples. 


There is a practical reason why Taoist temples out-number the 
Buddhist temples, and that is that Taoism offers more gods to meet 
the desires of the people. For example with the intensification of 
Chinese culture and especially the introduction of the Chinese 


| literary examination, there was naturally a great desire for success 


in such examinations which not only meant fame and distinction but 


ples were built in the villages to ensure the production 
the desire for wealth is human and when 


| | 
| 
= also promotion in official circles. Therefore the worship of the Taoist 3 
God of Literature, Wen Chang (3c), and Kwei Hsin became 
, popular and te 
ef-more schol 
i. @ in the economic’ 
agriculture, the worship of the God of Wealth becomes 
increasingly popular and so the Taoist temple of the God of Wealth 
becomes an indispensable equipment of the village. Buddhism with 
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its renunciation of worldly gains is naturally pushed aside and its 
place taken by the more realistic and utilitarian Taoism. 


The worship of Ben Chu (#=) or the Local Patron Gods is 


very prevalent in this locality. There is no village that does not 


have its own Patron God, although he may not have a temple to 
himself. In some large villages we find two temples of this kind 
and on the other hand some of the Patron Gods are so powerful that 
they lord over several villages. Not only do such temples rank first 
in number, they also seem to be the most frequented of the temples 
and their influence in the life of the villagers is most far-reaching. 
They stand out as the center of the religious and social life of bess 
villagers, knitting them together as a social unit. 


Thus we see that Buddhism, Taoism, and the worship of the 
Local Patron Gods are the three important religious systems of 
Hsichow, each having its own seat of influence. The Taoist center 
is called Shien Tu (4j@f) the Capital of the Fairies. Such is the 
Yu Huan Ko (=f]) back of Ta Tze Su (K#%¥). The Buddhist 


center is called Fu Tu (#%%) the Capital of Buddhism which is | 


Sheng Yuen Su (jis) and the Capital of the Local Patron Gods 
is called Shen Tu (jip@#p) which is by the side of Sheng Yuan Su 
(the Buddhist Capital). In every fair-sized village you can be sure 
to find a temple to each of the above mentioned religions. — 


Confucianism though generally regarded as the soul of Chinese 


civilization is not so conspicuous in the number of its temples in this 


region. This does not, however, suggest that Confucianism here is 
negligible. We find in the history of the’ Nan Chao Kingdom that 
as early as 713 A.D. Confucian temples were set up all over the 
kingdom. One of the Tang scholars recorded that during the Tang 
dynasty Confucianism was held foremost in the Nan Chao kingdom 
and the people were as gentlemanly as people in China _ itself. 
Confucian temples are comparatively scarce because Confucianism is 
not exactly a religion and there is little in the ethical teachings of 
Confucius that leads to the supernatural expression of the imagina- 


tion of the people. So Confucian temples are found only in the big — 


centers and the more prosperous villages, generally with no image; 
except when Confucius is placed along side with Li Lao Chiun (4# 
#4) and Guatama Buddha in the mixed temples. But the villagers 
still feel that the great teacher is too important a figure to be left 
out of their worship and so wooden tablets with the inscription (7K 


“The Great Accomplished Holy Teacher” are to be found 
in the temple of the village, be it Taoist or Buddhist. In any case | 


Confucius is more an object of reverence than of worship: that is, 
nehody offers any prayer to him for anything. 
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2. Location and Designs of the Temples. 
In géneral the temples are situated on the north side of the 


village, not exactly attached to the village itself but at a little dis- 


tance from it. If they are common to two or more villages, then 
they are built in a central place between them or on a more impres- 
sive and ¢ommanding spot either near the foot of the mountain or 


along the shore of the lake. The village temples are very often built — 


side by side or in a cluster and they generally face east or south, 
rarely :c| they found facing north or west. 


There are two distinguishing marks of a temple which can be 
seen from a distance. Firstly there is generally a grove of pines 
behind and around the temple and one, if not two, very big green 
trees with thick and wide spreading branches in front of it. Secondly 
the temple roof is always beautifully decorated with horn projections 
at each end. Often the back of the temple wall is painted deep 
yellow adding beauty and distinction to the building from a distance. 


Almost all the temples are built in the form of a yamen, with 
a centra! main hall, a parallel of Siang Fangs (j#if§}) on both sides, 
and a gaté house in front, making a courtyard in the center of the 
compound. With some of the larger temples there are two main 
halls with a courtyard in front of each. In front of the main en- 
trance there usually stands the screen wall (888%) supposedly to 
ward off «vil spirits. Sometimes a theatrical stage is found in its 
stead or inside the first courtyard facing the main hall. Kitchen 
quarters are often found at the two corners attached to the main 


hall or in the Siang Fang on the side. The abbot’s or monk’s room, — 


if there is/one, is on the upper floor of the Siang Fang. 


Now the inside arrangement or plan varies according to the 
nature of the temple. For example, on both sides of the gate house 
of the temple of the Local Patron Ge? ee" notice the stalls of the 
- Gods with a horse and its care-taker in n each. These are not ,to be 
found in the Taoist and Buddhist temples. In the Buddhist temples 
we can almost invariably find immediately inside the entrance and 
facing the ‘main hall the Bodhisattva Wei To (itf—) who was the 
guardian of the Buddhist Dharma. Beside Wei To, we also find in 
the larger Buddhist temples the two guardian dieties Heng (#%) and 
Ha (#4) «dutside the main gate. These two fictitious characters 
were said to have used poisonous gas in warfare, one through the 
nostrils ("f), and the other through the mouth (#) some eleven 
hundred ycars before Christ.1 Because of their magic power they 
were also assigned the guardianship of temple doors. The ordinary 


1. Researches into Chinese Superstition Vol. IX p. 123. 
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Taoist temples have no guardian spirit; the image found back of Ta 
Tze Su (A#% ¥#) facing the entrance of the Taoist Capital Yu Huan Ko 
(3: 3/4) is said to be Tai I Chen Ren (KZA), another fictitious 
character of great magic power, whereas Wong Ling Kuan (= &’R), 
the rightful Taoist temple guardian, is placed inside the main hall 
at the side and back of the central shrine. 


3. The Central God and Attendant dieties. 


In the main hall of a Buddhist temple we generally find seated 
in the central shrine the Buddhist triad with Buddha Sakyamuni on 
a lotus stool in the center and his two beloved disciples, Ananda and 
Kasiafa, standing on the sides of his front. To the side of Sakyamuni 
and on about the same level but smaller in size are the two Bodhi- 
sattvas, Samantahhadva and Manjuri, commonly called in Chinese 
Pu Hsien (7#}¥) and Wen Shu (37%). Pu Hsien, or the Bodhisattva 
of Universal Kindness, riding on a white elephant, is on the right 
hand side while Wen Shu, the Bodhisattva of Transcendant Wisdom, 
riding on a blue lion, is on the left. The more orthodox arrange- 
ment, though less distinct in nature, is a triad of the three Buddhas, 
vaguely called “The Three Big Venerable Buddhas” (=X) 
or “The Three Precious Ones” (=7f¥). They are of the same size, 
appearance, and attire, but their hands are posed differently. In 
the Buddhist Capital, Sheng Yuan Su (jis), they are said to 


be composed of Amitabha Sakyamuni ). 


and Vairocana or Pi-lu-fu (it In others they are thought to 
be Amitabha, Avilokitisvara, more commonly known in China as 
Kuan Yin ($#)#5), and Mahastama or Ta Shi Chi (A4+# ) in Chinese. 
They might even be interpreted as three metaphysical abstractions, 
Buddha, Law, ar” ..vnkhood, the means by which a Buddhist wor- 
shipper may we saved. But Kuan Yin (#4) is so popular in the 
worship of the people of Hsichow that she is often found in the 


center with Pu Hsien and Wen Shu on either side of her or iq found. 


alone, occupying the central seat of honour. 


In the two side shrines of the main hall of a Buddhist — | 


and of the Mixed temples we can almost invariably find the patriarch 
of Chinese Buddhism of the Meditation school, Bodhisdhama (i#® 
fil(ap )., on the right side, and Kia-lan (fmF),? a tutelary God of purely 
Chinese origin on the left. Miatreya (Aj), the Laughing Buddha, 
or the Buddhist Messiah, is also found in Buddhist temples but is 
not cared for, and oftentimes is not given the proper place. 


The ordinary Taoist temples are comparatively simple, because -@ 
each of them is devoted to a special purpose. In the Wen _— 


2. Researches into Chinese merereion Vol. IX p. 15- <u 
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Kung (32 B’#&) Wen Chang, the God of Literature, occupies the 
central seat $f the main hall, sometimes with the Kwai Hsin (4 #) 


and Ching Chia (4-),? both protectors of the literati; in the side 


to the village 


shrines, oftes we find Kwai Hsin raised to the place of chief honor 
instead of Wdn Chang, because the former is thought of as the stellar 
God who is 4ble to designate those who will succeed in the literary 
examination.| Thus he is worshipped in a separate building called 
Kwei Hsin (#132 BH) usually the upstairs room of the gate house 
entrance or the gate house of the Confucian temple. 


In another temple Kuan Yun Chang (By 24), the God of War, 
occupies the central seat. He was the most loyal friend and brave 
general of Liu Pei (Ziffi) of the Three Kingdoms. At a very early 
time he was deified by the Chinese and worshipped by the literati 
and military class alike. Emperors of successive dynasties honoured 
him with lavish titles and regular official sacrifices were offered to 
him annually, 


In Hsichow, Kuan Kung ( BIZS) is either worshipped in separate 
temples such| as Kuan Sheng Miao ((j42@j) and Chung Yi Yuen, 
(325¢6=), or jointly with Wen Chang in Erh Sheng Kung (= Wer) 
Sometimes we find Wen Chang, Kuan Kung and Yu Tung Pin (Big 
7K) occupying the three shrines of the main hall with Wen Chang in 


the middle. |Yu Tung Pin, also called Yu Tsu (fil), patriarch of 
an orthodox Taoist sect, who later became immortal, is worshipped 
because of his alchemistic secrets for the cure of sickness and the 


prolongation of life. In the temple of the God of Wealth (ftp) 
in the central shrine we find Chro Kung Ming riding on a tiger. 
Sometimes he shares the se~’ uf honor with the patron Gods of 
different trades such as L.. Pan (44# £) for carpenters, and Su Wu 
for carpet makers, etc. 


Because of the departmentalization of Taoist deities and temples, 
each meeting a specific need of the people, the highest God of Taoism, 
Yu Huan Shangti (#8 _-#), is cften above the central shrine in 
the ordinary Taoist temples scarcely within sight of the ordinary 
worshippers. On the contrary, we find in Yu Huan Wo, the capital 
of Taoism, # very elaborate and fanciful arrangement. In the 
upstairs room of the main hall is the image of the most high God 
of Taoism, Yuen Shi Tien Tsen Downstairs 
there is the Taoist triad of the Three Pure Ones or San Ching (=j,#), 
invented and \copied after the Buddhist San Pao (=}%¥). Now San 
# Ching really means the three heavens or abodes of the high Gods of 
the Taoist triad. They are, Yu Ching (3:7), the Pearly Azure; 


3. Researches into Chinese Superstition Vol. VI p. 39-70, 


| 
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‘by the Patron God who may be alone or accompanied by the members 


the God of Wealth (Jy), the Patron Gods of the different craftsmes ft 
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Shang Ching (jf), the Upper Azure; and Tai Ching (~j}), or the 
Supreme Azure; and the Gods residing in them are purely imaginary 
and thus highly debatable. Father Henry Dore in his researches jnto 
Chinese Superstitions puts them down as Yu Ching, Yuen Shi Tien 
Tsen R Shang Ching, Lin Pao Tien Tsen 
), and Tai Ching, Li Lao Tsun ) whereas the Japanese 
scholar (/-#)FI#A), in his little book “*Introduction to Taoism”, 
thinks that Yuen Shi Tien Tsen (3c&iXft) is the Supreme Taoist 
God, the First Principle, from whom emanate the three Pure ones at 
Tien Pao (K#), Lin Pao (S¥¥) and Sheng Pao (jpZy) in three 
successive intervals of forty-one billion years each. In front of the 
Three Pure Ones and sitting on the two sides facing each other are 
the four generalissimos—Wong Lin Kuan (= Chao. Yuen 
Shuai (ischp), Ma Yuen Shuai ), and Yin Tai Shua 
They are the guardians of the temple because they are mighty in 
power and have the control of all sorts of evil spirits. In front of 
the main hall are two Siang Fangs ( jaAip}), the left hand side one 
housing three Taoist Gods, Ti Mu (ihffk), Wen Chang (3¢f) and 
Shuen Tien (%X) and the right hand side one housing the Gods 
of the five elements (4747), which also correspond to the five interval 
organs of the human body. 


TEMPLE OF THE PATRON GODS 


Now let us turn to the temple of the Patron Gods and have 3 
look at the central shrines. The central seat is of course occupied 


of his whole family: his wives, sons and parents. Usually the wives 
are av .nged in the shrine on the right side and other members of 
th uivine family in the left side shrine. In some temples the God — 
of crops, called the Great Black Heavenly God (A5tK jp), is found 
in the left hand shrine of the main hall, and in others, the God of 
small-pox TF) in its seat. In front of the central shrine an @ 
standing on the ground are the clerks of the Yamen who keep record 
of the merits and demerits of the people and mete out punishmeh @& 
and rewards accordingly. Out on the veranda of the main hall and @& 
sitting at the side facing each other are the animal Gods each with @ 
a human body and the head of a pig, cow, horse or cock. They are # 
worshipped because they are supposed to give prosperity to these @ 
animals. In one place the horse is raised to the same level with @ 
the patron god in the side shrine of the main hall. In another place, ae 
a big fat pig is observed outside the main hall. = 


Other deities and images to be found in such temples include . * 
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@. over the people in their life time and have been worshipped as Patron 
. Gods since their death. From the titles of these gods we find very 


good evidence for this supposition. For example, the title of the 


Ben Chu at Sheng Tu goes like this 
22 W'S i which translated literally reads: “The Great Holy Mighty 
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u Pan (483) for carpenters, Su Wu (#€#t) for carpet 
te. In the smaller villages these are housed in a separate 
of the temple or even worshipped in the side shrine of 


such as 


side of the temple. In quite a number of these temples 
the imaycg of the first ancestors, male and female, of the villagers 
are also found in the Siang Fang or the first main hall. They are 
idols of cfirious forms and shapes, generally with dragons coiling 


_ Besidés these there are also to be found the small images of 
devout women such as the three sisters who are said to heve been 
miraculously transformed into fairies and to be invited back home 
only on special occasions when they are carried from one temple to | 
another, g:thering huge crowds and giving occasion to much revelry, 
In quite a few places a big piece of stone covered with painting of 
curious fig ures is erected on the central altar in place of or next to 
the patron god. This is generally regarded as specially sacred and 
efficacious in working wonders. 


| IV. WORSHIP OF LOCAL PATRON GOD (OR BEN CHU #2) 
1. Theories of the Crigin and Development of the Loca] Patron Gods. 


In the} previous chapter I have given a general description of 
the templey and the gods worshipped therein, but I did not say much 
about the Ben Chu, the object of popular worship in this locality. 
It is alsc known elsewhere in Yunnan and oftentimes called To Chu 
(~::£). Who are the Ben Chus and what has given rise to their 
worship? These are the questions that I have been asking the local 
people but have no_ been able to get a satisfactory answer. Most 
of them will tell y a that they are the five hundred heavenly gods 
that ne along with Kuan Yin when she first 
came to Tali and ..ade it inhabitable. These five hundred heavenly 
hosts took part in the pacification work and were later each assigned 
toa district or village as its ruler, and thus they have been worshipped 


as the Patiion God of the respective districts. But after investiga- 
™ tion and stijdy I venture to suggest four possible clues to their origin 
@ and development. 


4 


(1) Many of the Local Patron Gods were originally the rulers 
hao Kingdon, or members of the royal family who ruled 
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Founding Emperor of the Kingdom who comes from the west to 
protect the law.” There are quite a number of Patron Gods with 
the title of Huan Ti (#7) but with different prefixes such as 
Ai Min (#f2), “Lover of the people,” Tse Min (#4) “Benevolent,” 
Yin Min (ff@fe), “The one who answers the petition of the people,” 
Fu Min (fff) etc. Besides these there are seventy-two Patron 
Gods with the title of Ching Ti (#7) which also means emperor but 
evidently of a lesser rank. | 


Again in San Sheng Ling Kung (=e er). the Ben Chu Miao 
of seven villages near Hsichow, on the temple monument, a stone 
tablet, is inscribed the statement that one of the three Patron Gods 
was a son of the emperor Ko Lo-fing of the Nan Chao Kingdom. 
According to the story this temple came into existence in the early 
years of the Tang Dynasty (c750). The third wonder working god 
is the son of Sheng Wu Wong (jpRt-F) by one of his concubines. 
The lawful wife of the king was then without child and so she tried 
to exterminate this would-be successor to the throne by treacherous 
means. However, the prince miraculously fled to Tu Fang (0%), 
Tibet, and came back with Tibetan troops to take revenge for his 
former ill-treatment. After some minor success the prince was 
killed in the fighting, but his spirit found no rest until the villagers 
erected a temple to worship him. Because of his miraculous deeds 
he was later canonized by the Nan Chao Court and was given 
profuse titles. Moreover these Patron Gods all have surnames such 
as Wong (+), Po (7), Tuan (§), etc. highly suggestive of the 
royal families of the different dynasties. Further, they are all 
dressed in royal costumes after the fashion of Chinese emperors. | 
From those statements, it is clear that a large number of these 
Patron Gods can be traced to the Nan Chao Kingdom; it is quite 
easy for primitive people to worship their kings as Gods. - 


(2) ‘The worship of Ben Chu is an eclecticism of all sorts of 


native religious beliefs. They are remiants of primitive religious 


ideas which have beén preserved in these temples. At Wan Chiao 
(#4) the Ben Chu is neither entitled Huan Ti (‘2 #7) nor Ching Ti 
(4% #7) but the Great Black Heavenly God (X34 Xj) or “Bar Char,” 
in the native dialect. .It is a six-armed, fierce looking, dark faced, ~ 
redbearded image with two hands holding the sun and moon, and , 
with the U-shaped spear in one hand and a charm-spelling bell in the. 
other. The villagers told me that this god originally ruled over the 
whole of Yunnan and he was the controller of crops, etc. Mr. Kiang | 


Ying Liang (jC ##%) affirms the same idea in his study “The Temples & 


and Gods of Kunming” in which he classifies Tu Chu (-b2&) as the % 
object of most popular worship at Kunming. The Tu Chu there ® 
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worshipped is also the six-armed Great Black Heavenly God (Km 
. RP) who is the god of agriculture and his temples are found almost 
~ in every village. Although this god is dethroned from the central 
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altar in many temples in Hsichow, he nevertheless occupies the 


f second seat of importance. Then the worship of sione in the Ben 
- Chu Miao is undoubtedly one of the primitive beliefs of tl 3 locality 
_ preserved to the present time. 


(3) There is another group of Ben Chus who do not 2long to 


either of the above classes. They were formerly men of great 
heroism and magic power, especially in the subduing of evil, 
malignant spirits and harmful animals. Permit me to mention again 
the story of Tuan Chih Chen (£33748) who killed the evil dragon 


. and thus freed the people from its horrors and disturbances. 
- Because of his heroic and self-sacrificing deed he was later wor- 


shipped as a Patron God and entitled Erh Ho Lingti (Hwee) 


_ or the King of Dragons (@#2=-). In Chow Chen (Jajz), a big village 


north of Hsichow, the Patron God worshipped is said to be a hunter 


_ from Yung Peh (3«4t) who killed a tiger which was of great danger 


to the villagers. He also taught the people where to fish for a 
special kind of fish called Kung Yu (%@) and did many other 


- marvelous things. Because of these he is given an even higher 
- place than the original Patron God of the village and is given also 
the title Lingti (a7). 


) (4) Lastly there are Patron Gods whose origins are of an 
imaginary nature, or are invented out of religious fancy. There are 


two reasons for their invention:—(a) Some times when the temples 
collapsed because of earthquakes or neglect and after a long lapse 


of time the villagers had forgotten the name and the legendary 


history of their Patron God. They had to resort to divination and 


@ astory was thus invented to meet the demands of the people. This 


is exactly the case with the Ben Chu of Ren Li Ye ({<-#&) as 


recorded on the monument of the temple, according to which the 
Ben Chu is said to be a native of Nanyang in Honan and his birth- 
day comes on the third of the third full moon. Of somewhat similar 
nature is the Ben Chu of Ku Sen (4) who is said to be the 
Heavenly God who holds the pagoda in his hands (F£##K >), by 
name Li Ching (4¢3;j), entirely an imaginary figure of the fiction 
“Western Travel” (j§322). (b) Sometimes a new village grew up 


and was originally without a Patron God. But the villagers thought 


#m™ it would be unlucky and even disgraceful not to have a Patron God 
_ and so they invented one by means of divination. 
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i. i 2. The People’s Dieiotion of the Patron God and the Place of = : also 
Chu in the Life of the People. B give 


(a) As pointed out earlier, many of the Patron Gods were 


3 | dicmarty the rulers of the Nan Chao Kingdom and a ruler, to the i 
: | mind of the ignorant primitive people, had absolute control over Becé 
f their life and every thing. Therefore it is quite natural for the @ 70" 
people to think of their Patron Gods as the almighty rulers of the ~ sas 
A world of spirits who keep record of the merits and demerits of their . a 

3 evi 


| subjects and in whose hands hangs their fate. Thus they are to * 
be feared and pleased and the people are to be absolutely obedient -@ - 

| and loyal to their Patron God. Because the Patron God is the ruler “jm holy 
| and the people his subjects therefore whenever a child is born, it 
| is to be reported to the Patron God on the third day after its birth. 


; (b) On the other hand a good ruler in China is often compared » 
qa to the parenis of the people. A Patron God is specially thus con- | 
ate sidered by his worshippers. He is supposed to give special pro .. 
i tection and blessing to his subjects. Worship of a Patron God is “@ 

‘| 1 supposed to ensure his fatherly care and favor. Because of this: 
ate filial relation the villagers are therefore free to refer all their troubles 
4 especially illness in the family to their parental Ben Chu. Any bless 
ani ing or fortune is also attributed to the Patron God. Thus we find the | 
: 4 reports of promotion in rank or scholastic standing are posted on the | 
| temple wall. the 
aie (c) Just as the Greeks and Romans thought of their Gods as 
i deified persons so also do the people of Hsichow think of their Patron ~ 
| Gods, who even in their supernatural life still maintain the ordinary 3% 
te family life of human beings. They have wives and children and so i enter 
4 oftentimes we. find the whole family sitting on the central shrine | p thica 
de of the temple. If they go to rule over different places, then there -,: 
iin is often a date set for the family reunion. Sometimes they pay each 
adi. other short visits during which the Patron Gods are carried from = 
ti one village to another and a great deal of ceremony and revelry is c. 
associated with these occasions. It is also believed that wherever *came” 
the Gods pass felicity and prosperity will follow. Of course their Ea 
, birthday is an occasion of special annual celebration, during which % 
plays are staged to please the Patron God and a common meal is ¢) 
partaken of by the people. In some villages another ancient religious 4% 
‘ practice is still preserved. For example, in Hsin Sen Yi (#j 4) 3 
on the annual birthday festival instead of the stage, which is a later a 
| development, thiere will be a religious drama during which the Patron @ 
God will appear in the body of a sorcerer or wizard and speak to @ 
: the villagers telling them that his annual birthday festival should 


= 


always be observed, else misfortune will come upon them. He wil @ 
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also announce to his people the prospects of the coming year and 
give them other instructions. , 


(d) Next to the Ben Chu and in many cases of even greater 
importance and power is the New Crown Prince (#7£4¥). 
Because of his virility and valour he is worshipped more by the 
younger generation and especially the newly and would-be married 
couples or those who desire offspring. Besides, he is always con- 
ceived of as being formidable in war and powerful in driving away 
- (e) The wives of the Patron Gcds are also venerated as the 

® holy, compassionate mothers and often are found sitting side by side 
™ with the Ben Chu in the central shrine. They are believed to be 
the protectors and givers of offspring to the worshippers and so we 
often find them holding babies in their hands and sometimes giving 
milk to the infant child. In this respect, in many villages they 
take the place of the Goddess of Mercy. There is also a special 
™ small-pox god by the side of Tze Sun Lian Lian ($s). 


(f) The relation of the temple of the Patron God to the. agricul- 
» tural and economic life of the people is clearly shown in the worship 
» of the God of crops, (the Gods of domestic animals), the Great Black 
«Heavenly God (AMX), and the Patron Gods of different trades. 


Thus we see that the worship of Ben Chu is, to the mind of 
the country folk, able to meet all the temporal and spiritual needs 
-0f the people. From the nature of this religious institution the 
é writer is quite confident that it is a combination of all sorts of native 
tteligious beliefs and it only became fully developed when society 
tentered into the agricultural stage economically and that of monar- 
thical government politically. 

| (To be Continued) 


IN REMEMBRANCE 


MISS MINNIE VAUTRIN 

“= Miss Vautrin was born in Secor, Illinois, and was educated at the 
§Usiversity of Illinois, Columbia University and the University of Chicago. 
ESbke came to China first in.1912. After two years spent in studying the 
BChinese language, she was for five years the principal of the Coe Memorial 
Middle School for Girls, at Luchowfu, (Hofei), Anhwei. In 1919, she 
bicame a member of the Ginling College faculty, and served at various” 
Bieriods as dean and teacher of education, and as Vice-president. 

a She had considerable influence on the lives of very many Ginling 


Re 
Medents who appreciated her fine character, sacrificial spirit and devotion 
i «: She had charge of appointments and so kept in close touch 


h graduatcs. She was very enthusiastic about the work of education 
B not only was she a fine teacher but also she contributed her know- 
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| excellent command of the Chinese language and culture, Miss Vautrin « 
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ledge to others through the East China Christian Educational Association 


and other Christian organizations. Teachers in East China were inspired @  _ 
by coming into contact with her, as she was a most helpful friend to bss 
very many Chinese and foreign faculty members. She never shirked @ , 


responsibility and hard work. Her cheerfulness of outlook was a great 
source of encouragement, 


During the seige and capture of Nanking: in the winter of 1937-1938 : 
she remained in the city, and was the means of giving invaluable protec- h 
tion and relief to thousands of Chinese women during the time of greatest ir 
danger, and later until the time of her iJlnmess wis the founder and 
director of an “experimental school,’ which gives both academic and 
industrial training to girls and women as a means toward their self- & 
support. The Executive Yuan at Chungking voted on May 22 to issue §- 
a Mandate of Commendation in honor of Miss Vautrin. a 


A woman of remarkable personal ability and character, with an 


was in fact an international figure, standing for the Christian education 


of the women of the world. Her world interest prompted her attendance 1 
. at the Institute of International Relations, at Geneva, Switzerland, and 
also at the International Conference of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
in Holland, in 1931, and at the same time she toured several other coun- ns 
tries, especially Denmark and Finland, Observing their educations 
methods. an 
| Ginling College, educators in East China and other friends will con = 
tinue to be inspired for many years by the memory of her fine spirit. mi 
iv 
MISS V. G. JAQUES Ch 
After a very brief illness, Miss V. G. Jaques passed away at the th 
P.U.M.C. Hospital, Peking on May 26th, ar 
Our friend came to China in 1916 under the auspices of The English pic 
Baptist Mission, and proceeded to Taiyuan, Shansi where she laboured eve 
in the Womens’ Hospital for 25 years, a, 
As a nurse of exceptional ability she won the esteem of all her we 
- Chinese ye Western Colleagues. The part she played in founding the tt 
well known Nursing School in that hospital was no small one, especially wi 
the Maternity side of that work. The Chinese Edition of the Russell . 
Andrews Handbook of Midwifery was revised by her in 1927. Bi. 
She was a great lover of children and her work on behalf of the «& sity 
poor and uncared for in that district called for high praise from a i 
who knew it, especially the Chinese of Taiyuan, | +e 
Her early business training enabled her to carry out much of the 4 ‘2. go 
administration work of the hospital with marked success. F mu 
Her passing leaves a big gap in the ranks of her Mission which will «gj Chi 
not be easy to fill, and her loss is keenly felt by all her many friends. 2 , for 
Coming from a very musical family, she herself was fond of musie : pat 
and singing and played no small part in singing and helping others te« ge {'e' 
sing. Always cheerful, she radiated sunshine wherever she went, her “@ but 
strong faith in the Gospel she lived and taught, together with her intense ° ax 
love-for her Saviour chased gloom and pessimism away. ‘ he 
A Memorial service was held in the Training Institute of the Salvation 4 g. bis 
Army, kindly lent for the occasion. The ladies of the Salvation Army 4 if : pot 


together with others rendered valuable service in decorating the Hall ae 
with the many floral tributes sent by a host of friends. = 
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Among those taking part were Lieut-Col. Ludbrook, Rev. A. Elder, 
Rey. M. M. Myers and F. W, Price. 


Mr. Myers having spent a number of years in Taiyuan spoke of the 
fri@ndship which existed between members of his Mission and Miss 
':fues, who was ever ready to help in every possible way. “She hath 
doije what she could” he said and did it well. Others drew attention to 

-ho:f| work as that which endures and the presence of several nurses who 
hadi been trained yby her at Taiyuan were living examples of her great 
inflence upon these young lives. 


| Whilst revealing much talent and ability, our friend was of a most 
| rei@ing nature and averse to appearing in public, but when prevailed 
| tpan to speak, it was always something worth while. 


—O= 


OUR BOOK TABLE 


TH Pgh FOR ASIA: Edgar Snow, Kelly and Walsh, Limited, Shanghai $25.00 
pp. | 

| = The claims of publishers for their books are not always valid. But 
' @ paper-cover description of “The Battle for Asia” as one of the most 
s'g tificant books of modern times certainly holds. It is the most complete 
und most penetrating analysis of the occurrences in East Asia from the 
micidle of 1937 to the end of 1940 that has anywhere appeared. It covers 
mujh ground, in paitt because the author covered more ground than 
most in reporting for his paper the London “Daily Herald,” in part 
because Edgar Snow’s interests range wide and he sees many implications 
it’ 4 situation which others would miss. He happened to be in North 
Chiha when the China Incident began there: he came to Shanghai when 
the pattle did. To the China reader earlier chapters covering these phases 
arc particularly revealing. Later he followed the struggle’s varied 
picthre all over the country. No one with Edgar Snow’s social outlook 
~ eve@ of course, would confine himself to military issues, or even to the 
- ecoifomic phases that everywhere underlie a military struggle. In 
. advance it would be known that basic social issues would have his 
; attehtion. It will be, in this reviewer’s judgment, extremely difficult for 
anyé@ne in the future to cover the initial years of the struggle in China 

| Edgar Snow’s views on the internal political situation in China and 
@ its gelation to the successful prosecution of the war are, of course, tinged 
’ more than a little with his own social and political outlook. He is not 
c-mmunist himself apparently: indeed he has never been in Russia, 
. having been refused a visa on the only occasion when he attempted to 
» go there. But he is a frank admirer of the achievements of the com- 
ey murtist armies in the North West, and as a corollary, critical of the 
@ Chiang regime which does not see as clearly as he does the necessity 
| for-+or if it does see, is not willing to take the risks involved in—fighting 
© a! tal war with the aid of the people. He took note of the backswing 
> froma communism of Miss Freda Utley, author of “Japan’s Feet of Clay,” 
F but did not find in it sufficient to shake his firm conviction in the validity 
ame cf Much for which communism stands, or of the necessity for mass 
eae mobilisation and guerilla warfare in China. She, on her part, reviewing 
4a bis book in the “New York Times” finds that for him the desirability 
<a of use reforms which have emancipated the peasants in the areas adminis- 
tame terefi by the Chinese communists is sufficient proof of the genuineness 
ae of all communist professions and of the need to give them more power 
Yaa io China. He ignores that the Chinese political scene is greatly com- 
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plicated by the fact that communists are undcr orders from a foreign 
government. He insists, in fact, that the communists do ot represent, 
as some Westerners in China would have it, “nineteenth century agrarian 
democrats.” This review being written for the “Chinese Recorder,” it 
is interesting to note that Snow states that “Chinese publicists, mis- 
sionaries and other pro-China people did their best to convince the 
world that the Chinese communists were not real communists......My 
personal feeling is that liberals who build up hopes that the communists 
in China are ‘different’ and ‘only reformers’ and have abandoned 
revolutionary methods to achieve their program, are doomed to ultimate 
disillusionment.” 

He gives much space to the origin, devclopment, significance, and 
progress of the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives, claiming with a right 
thereto that he and Mrs, Snow were among the first group which worked 
cut the plan, and chose as the obvious leader in it Rewi Alley of Shanghai. 
Many “Recorder” readers will have seen the article by Snow in the 
“Saturday Evening Post” in February, 1941. Mission institutions in 
many parts of this country have welcomed the coming of the C.LC., 
spelling as it does real freedom of thought for those who, for the first 
time in their lives, participate in planning their own work, and involving 
the development of the group sense which is basic to the democratic 
process. But those who know Rewi Alley also would know that he would 
deprecate too extensive claims for the extent to which the movement can, — 
even if it reaches the 30,000 co-operatives which he states to be the 
goal, supply sufficient goods so as to be a determining factor in the 
creation of the economic base of resistance. The figure for October, 
1940, was, in Snow’s own words 2,300 “vest pocket” plants. 


Edgar Snow’s ideas for a new world are, Milcs Vaughn says in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, “provocative, whether one agrees with 
them or not.” Two chapters “The paths before us,” and “Things that 
could happen,” part of the concluding Section posing the question “Empire 
or Democracy” should be read by every American, and every Briton. 
Being the latter, this reviewer has taken to heart much of his criticism, 
but knows, nevertheless, that he has not painted the completely balanced 
picture—who does? The proposals to better the world are, however, 
arresting. He asserts that, if Britain and the Dominions wish to 
preserve their unity as a political force, Britain should proclaim a, program 
of emancipation of colonies as a base Of a world cmmonwealth of 
democracies. This program should include (1) Indian and Burmese 
independence, with compulsory education, self-government, to begin 
immediately in mobilising in the antifascist war: (2) a comprehensive 
campaign of compulsory educaticn for democratic self-government in 
backward colonies: (3) promise of ‘independence to countries whe 
struggle for their own emancipation, including Korea, China and Indo 
China: (4) promise of financial, technical, industria’, medical and other 
social help to colonial countries, and (5) immediate negotiation for the 
liberation of advanced colonies, | 
| Enough has been said it is felt to make the reader desire to find fer 
himself what Mr. Snow has to say, and to substantiate the claim of the 
significance of the work which the “Battle for Asia” represents, H.E.M 


“UNDER Fire; THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN A HOSTILE Worp,” by A. M. Chirgwin, 


Student Christian Movement Press. London. 5/-. 


There are books which are important because they say something © 


new and creative, and there are beoks which are important because they 
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set forth for Mr. Everyman what the few have been thinking. This book 
belongs to ithe second category, nothing is said in it which had not been 
said elsc;vlhere, but it is just the sort of book which thinking Christians, 
including inisters should be reading at the present time. 

Its sulbject matter is rather wider than: the title suggests, it deals 


not only vith the attacks being made upon Christianity but also with 


the difficulties which have to be faced in those places where it is not 
quite truc fo say that the Church is “Under Fire.” A remarkably clear 
given in turn of the conflict between Christianity and the 
Japanese State, of the dangers and opportunities of the Church in China, 
the attack jof nationalistic Hinduism in India, the problem of African 
socicly disintegrated by the breaking down of the tribal system, the 
challenge of the colour bar in those places where there are both Negro 
and White hristians, and the conflict with Totalitarianism in a Europe 
seeking t: bring order out of chaos. The final chapter is an encouraging 
account of ithe way in which the Christian Church is actually working 
as a univecisal society within the world today. 

The book states as clearly as could be stated in 186 pages. the 
situation in which the Church finds itself today, and since having a 
clear pict re of our present situation is a necessary preliminary to 
knowing wiat we should do next, all those who are concerned about the 
future of t he Church, and indeed of the world, will derive benefit from 
reading it, 

It secm to me that the book itself stands as an example of the way 
in which the Church is thinking and acting in the present situation, for 
it was written in London during the recent heavy air attacks, by the 
General Secretary of one of the Missionary societies which are main- 


ume has three extensive articles dealing with:— |. 
e notes on the Sakazuki and on the Role of Sake Drinking 


ite in tne Cultural Life of the Japanese People, by James 
A,| Rabbitt. 


panese rice-wine has held the stage since the dawn of her 
history. It is prominent as a ritual accessory, and there could be no 
holiday, no feast, hardly any social amenities without it.” To the art 
enthusiast the most welcome feature is the sakazuki or shallow wine 
cups, whose decorations are a source of information on things Japanese. 
The red lacquer and golden decoration, the outline and balance give 
many an hour of aesthetic enjoyment and repose. 

Of far greater practical importance is rice. “The life of Japan is — 
her rice,” aad it has naturally entered deeply into the cullural life of 
her peopk. The subject treated under five cultura] headings does not 
lack practic4l details with reference to beriberi and the custom thrice 
monthly of Jjating seki-han or rice boiled with red beans, 


The New Year in Japan starts with rice, not only with the straw 
rope skimer« wa hung as a symbol at the entrance to the home, there are 


also the Kugami-mochi or two hemispherical cakes of white rice placed 
™ onthe family altar and eaten ceremoniously by the family. The various 
> customs wid he associated with the sowing, planting out, tending, 
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reaping and preparing rice appear to be essentially Japanese. Such ate 
interwoven into the songs and. literature with touches of romance and 
these fertility rites common to every land. ; 


One catches something of the lofty position held by rice in such 


proverbs as “Dumplings are better than flowers.” 
Japanese live physically and spiritually on rice. 


The writer says the 
The ceremonies and 


habits associated with it yield that symbolism by which the spirit of 
the people craves to express that current of life which stands behind 
this age long practice of using rice as their basic food. There is a 
Spartan ruggedness to the proverb, “The Samurai uses his toothpick 
even though he has had nothing to eat.” | 


There is much jin the section on Socio-economic iniluences of inter- 
est to dietitians in China. Bernard E. Read, 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS | 
CONDITION OF THE PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN SHANGHAI 


Special service is being render- 
ed to 150 primary school teachers 
through the Mutual Aid Society of 
the Shanghai YMCA. 

There are approximately some 
seven or eight thousand primary 
school teachers in Shanghai. It 
is a matter of fact that most of 
them are being underpaid which 
was true even before the war. On 
account of the high cost of living 
in Shanghaj as well as elsewhere. 
the tiny pay they receive can 
hardly keep them from starvation. 
Voices were often heard al] over 
the country that some special 


efforts should be made to relieve 


the primary school teachers tc 
some extent, as such humanitarian 
work would greatly help promot- 
ing the elementary education 
which is essential] to a nation. 
For example, the primary school 
teachers in Shansi and Szechwan 
_and other provinces have been 
receiving rice from their pupils 
through special organized groups. 
At the same time, they are also 


entitled to receive special pri-— 


vileges such as free medical treat- 
ment, free tuition for their chil- 
dren, etc. In Shanghai the ques- 
tion of “poor teachers” is a 
serious one and has received the 
sympathetic attention of many 
thoughtful people. Several local 


newspapers have given wide pub- 


| licity to this matter and as a 
result some $129,000 has_ been 
solicited as a Primary School 
Teachers’ Loan Fund for such 
emergency purposes as_ death, 
sickness, birth, and other exigen- 
cles. 

Living Conditions and Salaries 


A study of the 150 teachers 
registered in the Primary School 
Teachers Mutual Aid — Society 
reveals the fact that 70% of them 
receive a regular salary of less 
than $35 per month. Of the re 
maining 3066, only a few get a 
monthly income of $50, while the 
others are carning a salary around 
$40. Furthermore, there are about 
15% of them who receive a salary 
as low as $10 per month. Typical 
ly speaking, we cal] them “teach- 
ers employed by the _ primary 

schools of the lane” which means 
schools where the tuition fees are 
slightly cheaper but high enougt 
for middle and low class parent 
and where the students are over- 
crowded in small and _ narrow 
classrooms. Usually the prix 
cipals of such schools make a good 
profit out of thcir over-capacitr . 
enrolments and 


by giving very = 3 


low salaries to their teaching 
staff. Only very recently, there gi 
has been a little increase in the @ 
teachers’ salaries which meazt 
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ment anc comfort to these un- 
fortunate Pnes who are constantly 
at the mefcy of their employers. 
In vies of the present over- 
whelminuy high cost of living, 
the teach#@s earning so little have 
to strugg]@ under great difficulties 
to carry of. The majority of them 
are youns§ women, mostly gradu- 


ates cf fBenior middle schools. 
Usually they do not have any. 
breakfast }in the morning and 
have to go back and forth to. 
school «ni foot. They are com- 


pelled toj take coarse food for 
tiffin and fhave to hurry back for 
their teaching work at 1:30 p.m. 
Classes safe to be dismissed at 
3:30 pm. | Some of them then go 
back hom@ and sOme may serve 
after ther school routine as 
private tidors in some we!l-to-do 
homes which helps to solve a part 
of their! financial - difficulties. 
Fortunately most of them are 
staying with their parents, so they 
do not hve to share the heavy 
burden cof the family. Because 


of this fart, many of them, both 


men and women, have refused to 
get marridd. 

Recreation is a problem to 
many «f }the young people in 
Shangh::.}| Like students, the pri- 
mary schvopl teachers enjoy seeing 
movies, ' pecially those produced 
by U.S.*.It. They do like group 
life, can\»ing, singing, sport, writ- 


ing, dr. alatics, etc. Since the |. 
organiz..::¢n of the Mutual Aid 
Society. ‘hey have shown good 
talent «::{ an excellent spirit of 
ecopera'i.h along the above lines 


of group ictivities on many occa- 
sions. ‘ ‘vever, it is a great pity 
that m: + of them have to forego 
such privileges due to financial 
reasons | 


As most) of the primary school ~ 


re young and _ lively 
their poor environment 
and the lack of nourishment 
threater, (to undermine _ their 
health «hen he or she fa'ls ill, 
or her dire fate will be 


teacher:: 


eat 4 pi, doomed by the low physcal re- 
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sistance in the body and can 
hardly afford to receive any 
modern medical care. Efforts 


have been made toward a projeci 
of free medical service to them. 


On the other hand, they are con- 


stantly reminded to take good 
care of their health as a natural 
means of precaution against ill- 
ness, | 


Heavy Load of Class Duties 


Most primary schools teachers 
are heavily loaded with six io 
eight pericds of teaching work 
daily, starting from 9 a.m. until 
4 p.m, with a short interval off 
for lunch at noon. Due to the 
large enrolment of pupils, each 
teacher has to take care of 300-400 
students. Therefore, in addition 
to their daytime teaching work, 
they often look with frightened 
eyes at the huge piles of exercise 
books handed in for correction. 
Therefore, due to undernourish- 


ment physically, and the heavy 


teaching work, they continue to 
struggle along, withal, with an 
eye to a better and brighter future 
which at the moment appears a 
vain hope. 

Owing to the high cost of 
living, school teachers in Shang- 
hai have often started a sort of 
strike in recent months where- 
after most of them had their 
terms largely accepted by their 
wise principals, then there is 
peace and satisfaction in many 
cases. But the question of seven 
or eight thousands of poor teach- 
ers remains yet unsolved: they 
continue to suffer from starvation 
and dissatisfaction, withal dis- 
cerning their mission and sticking 
to their post faithfully. The Chi- 
nese logic of philosophy demands 
honor for those serving as teach- 
ers; this is the only comfort they 
can have in their career. As it is 
a question of so many thousands, 
we eagerly look up to those who 
are willing and able to lend a 
helping hand that their hearty 
sympathy and_ substantial sup- 
port may be forthcoming. 
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AN ESSAY ON JESUS* 
YEN CHUAN YEH K’0 


I. Was there such a person as 


Jesus? 


Kotoku Shusui (# x), 
a Japanese writer, said that 
fundamentally there was no such 
person as Jesus. I do not under- 
stand on what ground he made his 
statement. Once I saw a men- 


tion in somebody’s book cf what 


he said. Now, if like so many 


commonplace Christians, one is to 


idolize Jesus as a god it is better 
for him to say there was no such 
person as Jesus, since a god can- 
not count as a person. If there 
is but a man’s world, there can be 
no use for a world of God. If 
there is but a God’s world, no 
man’s world can exist. Man 
exists for “something” which 
means “life’, but man does not 
exist for “nothing” which means 
“death”. Since God is invisible, 
what we can say is there is no 
such thing. ‘“‘There-is-not” means 
“nothing”. And yet it is told that 
one must worship him, solemnly 
respect him and confess before 


him as if “there-is”’, then does it 


not mean that man is to exist for 
“nothing’? Since, however, man 
is “for nothing”, “no man exists”. 
If to be somebody equals “to die” 


then does it not mean that the . 


man’s world is to be extinct? J 
according to such assertion it is 
said that there was no such per- 
son ag Jesus I too can agree. 
How good it is to hear sometimes 
someone cursing the other: “You 
see a god—you see a ghost’! 
This proves that the world of god 
and ghost. is unbelievable. 

- However, I am not to be a per- 
son with an archeological hobby 
like Ku Chih-Kang (ii BI) who 
says that Emperor Yu of Hsia 
Dynasty was but an insect, I 


*From time to time the Recorder presents translation of articles, in a» 


| 


tion, he will revolt. 


therefore do not assert that Jesus 
was a dragon because in “The 
Revelation” it is said that when 
Jesus was born a_ poisonous 
dragon attempted to harm him and 
because “the same species to des- 
troy themselves” now being a 
general practice all 
world, one may insist that if 


Jesus was not a dragn, the poi- | 
-sonous dragon would not attempt 


to harm him. Nor am I a person 
full of poetic thinking -like Hu 
Huai-Sh’eng (#1 who says 
that Mo Ti (3 ff) was an 
Indian because he had a dark 
complexion like an Indian and 


therefore to assert that Jesus, 


too, was an Indian because his 
thinking is similar to that of Mo 
Ti. Today if I am to discuss 
Jesus with an attitude of seeing 
ghosts and in a mood of talking 
nonsense, naturally I can win a 
smile from my readers. Never- 
theless I do not intend to do s0 
and I believe that there was Jesus: 
a man, not a god. 


II. Jesus, a servant with a lofty 
and determined ideal, 
Then, the questicn is: what 
kind of a person was Jesus? I 
say he was a servant, one with 
lofty and determined ideal. A 


servant is different from a slave © 


A servant is what others want 
you to be whilst a slave is what 
you. want to be. 
vant is what others want him to 


be, he himself stil] has an amb | 


tion. Because he has an ambi 
A slave is 
what one himself wants to be, he 


cannot but listen to others and 
of his own ; 
During the Manchu Dynasty some 
Chinese were willing slaves of . 
the Manchus. They felt sorry if 4 


he has no _ will 


attempt to convey the thinking of Chinese writers on various questions. This 


article, written by a non-Christian writer. appeared in a secular magazine called & 


“The Dah Loh Monthly” in December, 1940. 
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they could not be called slaves— 
so sorry as to bump their heads 
on the grownd like heads of garlic 
to be cut (ff. Hence there was a 
saying: “lI, your guilty subject, 
deserve dcath.” This really is a 
kind of slaive. 


What everybody knows is that | 


Jesus was ithe son of Joseph, a 
Jewish carpenter. However, some 
common plage Christians do not be- 
lieve this. taking for granted that 
“the virgin} shall be with child, 
and sha'i |bring forth a_ son.” 
What was! conceived in Mary, 
Jesus’ moter, was from the Holy 
Spirit. assertion is really 
insulting Jesus, inciting those 
who are opposed to Jesus to call 
him a bastaird. | 

In fact, even though Jesus was 
a bastard, | his personality—the 
value of his personal standing,— 
could not he lowered. Surely a 
bastard is the crystallization of 
love. According to eugenics a 
bastard is usually above a norma! 
child in intelligence and has bet- 
ter accomplishment in life, There 
is a legend| that Confucius was 
also a bes:ard. His mother be- 
came pregn:int when she passed 
over a mound. Thus Confucius 
was named €h’u meaning mound. 
Truly, according to my own think- 
ing, Conf:ic'@s’ mother had some 
improper > lation on a mound 
with Shu Idiang Ho #&), 
Confucius’ father, before they 
were properly married. The child 
was then conceived. Since Con- 
fucius was the crystallization of 
his parents’ love, he was also ex- 
ceedingly bright. The relation 
between Joseph and Mary might 
be a similar’ case as _ a similar 
result was shown, 

The morality which was _ in 
eustom then did not allow the 
birth of such an_ illegitimate 
ehild. The fact that Mary was 
secretly conceived troubled Joseph 
very much: yet he did not dare 


to acknowi: Jesus as his own 
m son. However, a poor man had a 
@ kinder heart than a rich man; he 


‘ 


Translation 


and slew several 
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stood by what he had done. 
Joseph, being reproached by his 
concience (in the Bible it is term- 
ed the revelation of God), became 
courageous enough to bear the 
burden of his own “sin.” He 
moved his family from Bethlehem 
to Egypt in order to avoid con- 
demnation of the people. Herod 
the king was irritated and wanted 
to destroy Jesus. Having failed 
to kill Jesus, he projected his 
anger to other innocent children 
hundreds of 
them. His method of persecu- 
tion is similar to the method em- 
ployed by some Chinese in 1927; 
that is, “rather to kill a thousand 
by mistake than to let a single 
one escape.” However, Jesus es- 
ecaped. And this insult to the 
standing and position of Jesus 
was One of the reasons why he 
was so determined and lofty. 


Moreover, during that time, the 
Jewish race was under the rule of 
the Roman Empire. It was an 
oppressed race. Even the king of 
Judea was appointed by the Roman 
emperor. The Jewish race has 
then many bad traits such as idle- 
ness, obstinacy, conservatism, be- 
ing bigoted in Jewish Law and 
loving riches as life. Their good- 
ness was but their ability to snoop 
like dogs and buzz like flies in — 
making money. There were two 
classes of them. One class was 
the Pharisees who, in fact, were 
controllers of slaves. Besides 
being able to stick to the Jewish 
“cultural traditions” they knew 
well how to exploit their own peo- 
ple. Their thinking was the most 
obstinate of the obstinate people. 
Obstinate though they were, they 
became persons easily willing to 
surrender. Even Jerusalem, the 


. capital of their own country, had 


been lost and sacked four times. 
It is said that when Jerusalem 
was invaded they forbade re- 
sistance because the attacks came 
on Sabbaths which were days of 
rest for everybkody and so the 
city fell. Very likely they were 
saying: “We are having a Sab- 
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bath; those who come to attack us 
are not brave fellows. Now even 
though we are beaten, we have to 
pass our Sabbath. We are the 
brave fellows after all.” It goes 
without saying that there was a 
spirit of Ah Q. The other class 
of Jews was the common people, 
who earned their living through 
manual labor and by farming. 
They were oppressed not only by 
their own authorities within but 
also by the Roman Empire. They 
were poor always, perhaps having 
not even a ground to stick a 
spade in. They had no definite 
place to live in. Hence thev 
mixed with the Greeks 
Hellenized foreigners. They im- 
bibed some influence of Greek 
Culture and thinking. They were 
broad-minded, hard working and 
patient. And they were servants 
to others. Jesus was, indeed, a 
representative of them. There- 


- fore his thinking represented the 
oppressed class and he was ex- . 


pressing what they would say. 


III. The Spirit of Jesus, 


Because he was a carpenter’s 
son belonging to the serving 
class, Jesus had a simple and yet 
magnificant spirit. Motze ( +) 
of the Feudal War Period of 
China also had_- such spirit. 
Someone has said that Motze was 
a gallant fighter, the ancestor of 
so many chevaliers. 
revere him as the first of water- 
fairies. As a matter of fact he 
was born of a serfdom. The so- 


called Mo (%) perhaps were 


among those who were captured 
in wartime—the captives who hed 
gone through some punishment 
and then became serfs to work on 
farms. Motze and Jesus’. both 
came from a serving class and 
lived on the eve of the breaking- 


up of the ruling class; therefore | 


they had similar thinking and 
similar spirit. It is too much ean 
abstruseness when H. G. Wells 
(mi Wt) ascribes this similarity 
to the cleansing of a universal 
spirit. I think what I say is 


and. 


That seems to 
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nearer to truth than that of 
Wells. In general, simple magni- 
ficence is very easy to attract the 
heart of people in world. 
Those who are simply’ magni- 
ficent are extraordinarily firm in 
their own faith. They will not 
be afraid in spite of any hard- 
ship, nor would they yield in 
spite of any sacrifice. “To go 
through fire and hot water” they 
wil] move forward. They can do 
what the ordinary cannot do and 
say what the ordinary cannot say. 
Wells says that Jesus is a man of 
magnetic power. Indeed Jesus is 
so because he has a simple and 
yet magnificent spirit. 


In the world sometimes there 
appeers a pretended simple magni- 
ficence which is inhuman. Jesus, 
however, is very humanly simple 
and magnificent. What we call 
“human nature” (A is the 
of hunger and 
of sex— “the great human de- 
sires,” but not what may be 
defined according to the moral 
standard of a certain stage of 
human society. These “human 
feelings” are from the biological 
point of view the _ necessary 
desires and conceptions of man. 
For example, a woman who had 
committed adultery was _ brought 
Lefore Jesus to be stoned to death. 
Jesus said, “He that is without 
sin among you, let him first cast 
This saying is 
very pungent and yet it is true to 
human nature. Again when Jesus 
was in Bethany in the house of 
Simon the leper, before he was 
betrayed by Judas, a woman came 
in and poured a cruse of very 
costly ointment of nard on Jesus. 
This aroused some _ indignation 
among some of his disciples who 


were full of the air of a “con : 
formist” and one said, 


“To what 
purpose hath this waste of the 
Ointment been made? _ For this 
ointment might have been sold for 
above three hundred = shillings, 
and given to the poor?” Then 
Jesus said, “Let her alone; why 


| trouble ye her? She hath wrought 
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a goo| work on me. For ye have 
the poor aiways with you, and 
whensever ye will ye can do them 
good: 
It is wight if we let the soldiers 


have some enjoyment occasionally. 


Sometimes the giving of a present 
by a woman to one of great faith 
does npt differ from giving away 
alms tp poor people. If there is 
any difference, it lies in the way 


how the giver may establish a. 


great work with the poor people. — 
The tyue idea of Jesus is just 
that. And how fitting to human 


nature| the word of Jesus was! - 


Further, let it be noted that when 
crucifidd on the Cross, Jesus 
cried, “My God, my God, why do 
you forsake me?” This sounded 
rather | more nervous compared 
with the sentiment of a prisoner 


tied urj to be punished who cried | 


out, “After another twenty years 
I will be a hero again.” Accord- 


ing to}my view, Jesus’ cry was 


most human. There was nothing 
wrong iwith it, 

The: in what ideals was Jesus’ 
simple |magnificent spirit express- 
ed? Firstly, he was opposed to 
the oppressing class of Pharisees 
and their associates, the scribes 
and the tax collectors. He was 
opposed not only to their op- 
pression but to their obstinacy 
and cnservatism. Secondly, he 
was o;posed to private ownership 
of wealth. To this effect he said, 
“It is jeasier for a camel to go 
through a needle’s eye than for 
a rich man to enter into the 
Kingdom of God.” Thirdly, he 


was opposed to despotism, ad- 


vocating equality and_ service 
to man. To this effect he said 
“Ye kriow that the rulers of the 
Gentiles lord it over them, and 
their great ones exercise authority 
over them. Not so shall 
among fyour but whosoever would 
become great among you shall be 
your Minister; and whosoever 


would pe first among you shall be. 
your <@rvant: even as the Son of 
Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.”” Fourthly, 


ut me ye have not always.” 


Translation 
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he had the spirit of magnificent 
love “beyond father and mother.” 
Once while he was speaking to 
the multitude, his mother and 
brethren came seeking to speak 
to him. He refused to see them 
saying, “Who is my mother? and 
who are my brethren?” In order 
to establish a new order of 
society, he had to break down the 
viewpoint of the traditiona] family 
bond—he was not opposed to the 
love of relatives but to the view- 
point of the traditional family 
bond which hinders the establish- 
ment of a love towards human 
society. In brief, Jesus’ ideals of 
equality, love and freedom are 
exceedingly good. Unfortunately 
the people coming after his time 
have abused them. The allegories 
of “Jesus walking on the sea” and 
“the five thousand fed” are con- 
crete explanations of the dare to 
die and willing to share spirit of 
Jesus. 


IV. Saul swept away the spirit 
of Jesus. 

Jesus himself did not wish to 
establish a religion. Because he 
propagated his ideals among the 
people where the Jewish religion 


was prevailing someone says very 


well that Jesus’ ideal of the 
“Kingdom of Heaven” is “on 
earth-and that the so-called God 
is the objective truth” of human 
society—it is inevitable that he 
had shown some religious colour, 
He was very much opposed to 
empty and false rituals. The 
Gospel of Mark contains a record 
to this effect. Once when some 
Pharisees and scribes pointed out 
to him that it would be at variance 
with religious rule to eat bread 
with unwashed hands, he re- 
proached their hypocrisy by quot- 
ing from “Isaiah” the follow- 
ing words: “This people honoreth 
me with their lips. But their 
heart is far from me. But in 
vain do they worship me, Teach- 
ing as their doctrines the pre- 
cepts of men.” He was opposed 
to the method of the ruling class 
—a method which was used in the 
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name of God as a means to op-_ 


press people. However, he wish- 


-ed to apply the Commandment of 


God of ancient time to elaborate 
his new doctrine. That was 
rather helpful to his propagation. 
Then after his death Saul—who 


became Paul, a divinity professor 


connected with the ruling class 


having well understood that there 


could be no successful opposition 
to Jesus’ way and power, went on 


‘to make use of him and establish- 


ed a system of divinity. It be- 
came what we call Christianity 
today. I believe Jesus did. not die 
on the Cross but in the hand of 
Paul. What Jesus prepared as a 
revolution for the common people 
became the instrument of the 
ruling class after Emperor Con- 
stantine had desired Christianity 


‘as religion of the nation. In 
Europe 


after several countries 
gradually turned into a capitalis- 
tic society the ideals of Jesus— 


equality, freedom and love—were | 


also taken in form as the spirit 
of the nations by the capitalistic 
class. Then in practice in Europe 
the wealthy people not only en- 


ter the Kingdom of Heaven but | 


also fly in aeroplanes as a plea- 


sure trip. This is indeed to sweep 


the simple and magnificent spirit 
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of Jesus away. 

Worse are the Pauls in China. 
It is said that at the May 30th 
Incident the Pauls of China 
uttered these words: “You are 
being massacred because you do 
not believe in God. God gives you 
this punishment!” Even. today 
some Pauls repeat. these same 
words. 

Better are those Chinese Chris- 
tians who understand the way 
and spirit of Jesus. They under- 
stand the suffering at the Cross; 
they know that the “Kingdom of 
Heaven”’ is on earth and that God 
is truth. They struggle for the 
truth of emancipating “China on 
earth”; they do not refuse to face 
the danger such as the allegory 
of “Jesus walks on the sea”; they 
inject the simple and magnificent 
spirit of Jesus in freedom, equal- 


ity and love into the obstinate and 


conservative minds of those like 


the Pharisees and even do 3 


“cleaning”’ work in the brain of 
the old fools who are too proud 
of the traditionally beautifu! 
civilization of China, prolonging 
their lives in the name of Sabbath 
As a distinctive class of certain 
Christians they furnish the cause 
for a progressive factor in present- 
day China, 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS | 
Rev. George A, Young is a member of the English Baptist Mission whe 
has been engaged in evangelistic work in Sian for many years. 
Dr, Annie Sydenham is a member of the London Mission engaged iz 
medical work in Hongkong. She came to China in 1924. 
Rev. A. R. Crouch is a member of the American Presbyterian Missice 


North who is engaged in educational work in Ningpo. 


first term of service. 


He is in his 


Miss E. Bradshaw is a member of the Methodist Church who has bees 


for many years attached to the staff of Laura Haygood Normz: 
Schocl] of Soochow, now operating in Shanghai, 


-Rev. David M. Paton is a student secretary on the staff of the Natioz2! 


Committee Y.M.C.A. Formerly he was connected with the Britis 


Student Christian Movement. 


He came to China in 1939. 


Rev. Carl H. F. Liu graduated with the degree of B.A. from the Hua Chung 
College in 1926 and finished his course of Theology in the Bocn: 


Divinity School in 1928. Since then he has been a Presbyter in the j 
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the Diocese of Hankow of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, doing @ 4 
parish work and then war work until he was sent by Bishop Gilmas : 


to Hua Chung College in Hsichow to be Chaplain of the Sheng Kurg : 


Hui students and warden of the Men’ s hostels. 
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CATALOGUE OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


The CHINESE. RECORDER from October, 1940 to March 1941 contained 
a Supplement of the 1988 CATALOGUE OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE bring- 
ing the INDEX up to the fall of 1940. Since then the following new literature 
has been made available as well as a few titles which were omitted before. No 
attempt is made to list all the new issues brought out periodically by the China 
Sunday School Union and the China Baptist Publication Society for the use of 
all grades in the Sunday School as listed under 268.2 and 268.3 in the INDEX. 


The initials in the title number are the symbols representing the publisher. 
Where AU is used it means that the book is published privately by the author 
and not by any firm. One new name is added on this list, that of CG, represent- 
ing the Christian Gospel Book Room, a Chinese Christian Literature Publishing 
House recently established in Tientsin for the publishing of books ie tracts 


and posters, 
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100 PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS 


173.1 MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


. H. Brown and Ruth Hong: CHRISTIAN 
MARBIAGE let: des 50 p. M. 


An att OR 
Lel 


and Foster Wood: IN MARRIAGE. 


m GE AE 


| 173.7 HOME LIFE 
For Home Economics See 640. 


173.7 CL16 Clara J. Hausske: A HAPPY DAY FOR LITTLE 
Precious. ist Ed. 14 p. M. .12 


178 TEMPERANCE. STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS, 


173.1 CL 4 


fr 
8 ST1 Daniel H. Kress: THE CIGARETTE AS A PHY- 
SICIAN SEES IT. Y. W. Hsia. Ist Ed. ’40 ... 


200 RELIGION 


204 ESSAYS, LECTURES, DISPUTATIONS, ADDRESSES. 
See also 243.6 

AP aa ‘Youth Series II, No. 12. Harold B. 


Hunting: Tup Story or Our BIBLE, Book | 


118 p. M._ .30 
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204 AP aa 13b 


204 AP aa 14 


204 AP aa 15 


204 AP aa 16 


204 AP aa 17 


204 AP aa 18 


204 AP aa 19 


204 AP aa 20 


264 CL el 
204 CL c2 


204 CL c3 


204 CL c4 


204 CL c5 


204 CL c6 


Youth Library Series II, No. 13. William 


Byron Forbush: THE LIFE OF JESUS, Book 
2. Ist Ed. 741. 


-Youth Library Series II, No. 14. W. T. Chu: 


CHRISTIANITY AND LITERATURE. 1st Ed. ’41. 


Youth Library Series II, No. 15. E. W. 
Lyman: THE MEANING AND TapTe OF 
RELIGION. Ist Ed. ’41. 
Youth Library Series II, No. 16. E. J. Good- 


123 p. M; 1.04 


332 p. M. 3.25 


359 p. M. 2.86 


speed: THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. .(In the press) 


Youth Library Series No.. 17..N. Ziat 


CHRISTIANITY AND MoDERN THOUGHT. ‘In the press) 


fe A ft AS fie 


‘Youth Library Series IT, No. 18. Ma Hung 


Kang: Lives oF GREAT ‘CHRISTIANS. ‘Ist ’41. 


Youth fs Series II, No. 19. C. S. Wang 
and... -C. Ea: LIVES OF CHINESE GREAT 
MEN, Book 5. Ist Ed. ’41. 


ik fr JET 
Youth Library Series IT, No. 20. F. H. Stead: 


145 p. M. 1.04 


242 P. M. 2.34 


THE STORY OF SOCIAL ‘CHRISTIANITY. (In the press) 


_ The Bible And Youth Problems Series. 


The Bible and You Problems, No. 1. Marie 
Adams: SERVICE AND LIFE. Ku Yung 
Huang. ist Ed. ’41. 


Mi tt 


The ae and Youth Problems, No. 2. Marie 
Adams: INDIVIDUAL EVANGELISM AND LIFE. 
Ku Yung Huang. ist Ed. ’41. 


The Bible and Youth Problems, No. 3. Marie 


Adams: THE SCRIPTURES AND LIFE. Ku 
Yung Huang. Ist Ed. 
if 4E 


The Bible and Youth ediionee. No. 4. Marie 
Adams: GoD AND Lire. Ku Yung Huang. 
Ist Ed. 


The Bible and Youth Problems, No. 5. Marie 


Adams: THE CHURCH AND LIFE. Ku Yung 
Huang. ist Ed. 
The Bible and Youth Prob!ems, No. 6. Marie 
Adams: PRAYER AND Lire. Ku Yung 
Huang. Ist Ed. ’41. 
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221.2 SK 2 


222.7 CB 1 


225.2 BP 5 


225.2 SK 1 


225.95 RT 4a 


296.31 AU 1 


226.6 SK 3 


226.7 CL 1 


226.8 SK 2 


221 OLD TESTAMENT 
Jung Fang Li: AN 


LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Ed. 


222, HISTORICAL BOOKS 
tt 


Edward Dannett: Ezra. Miss May Wu. Ist 


ORY 
225 NEW TESTAMENT 
225.2 CONCORDANCES, ANALY SES 
Miss Jane Lide: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


NEW TESTAMENT AND SUGGESTED PLAN OF 
READING. Ed. °41. 


AY ihe 
Andrew C. Y. Cheng: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE NEw TESTAMENT. 2nd Ed. ’40. 


fe 


225.95 HISTORY 
Bik ( ) 


P. Matson: NEw TESTAMENT History. Ist 


226 GOSPELS AND ACTS 

Frances Stribling: MARK, PHONETIC PRIMFR, 
Book 2. With Mandarin and —— 
Sounds. Ist Ed. ’41. 


H. Dodd: THE APOSTOLIC 
Yueh Ming-chen and Yeh Tze-yea, Ist 


Ed. °41. 
226.7 MIRACLES 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 


‘ 


T. Torrance: EXPoSITORY STUDIES IN ST. JOHN’S 


MIRACLES. Stephen S. Y. Wong. ist Ed. ’41. 


226.8 PARABLES 


Hugh Martin: 
S. Y. Stephen Wang. Edited <i H. S. Wei. 
Ist Ed. ’40. 


2nd 


PREACHING. 


THE PARABLES OF THF GOSPELS. 


354 p. M. 1.50 


109 p. M. .60 


154 p. M. .35 


96 p. M.&P. .7 


25 p. 


115 p. M. 


236 p. M. 123 


252 p. M. 
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226.9 THE LORD’S PRAYER 
226.9 SK 2 James Thayer Addison: THE LorD’s PRAYER. 
, } “A Book For LENT’ Yueh Ming Che and 
Yeh: Chu Yau. ist Ed. “4h, 44 p. M. 
227.7 COLOSSIANS 
227.7 RT 1 . F. Lutley: THe Kuo Yu BIBLE COMMENT- - 
THE New TESTAMENT, VoL. XII. THB 
EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. Ist Ed. ’°40. .. 452 p. M. 1.00 
228 APOCALYPSE 
228 AU 2 n he Hopkins: THE REVELATION OF JESUS 
Ed: 428 p. M. 1.35 
KR 
229 APOCRYPHA 
ae.6hY¥U-1 Li Jung-Fang: THE APOCRYPHA AND PSEU- 
DEPIGRAPHA OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. ist 
DOCTRINAL, DOGMATICS 
9b W. M. Hayes: SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. Vol. 2 
231 GOD, THE HOLY SPIRIT 
31.3 BM 1 Oswald J. Smith: THE ENDUEMENT OF POWER. 
Bethel ist Ed. °40. 124 p. M. .30 
A i 
313 BT 2 Watchman «thes SEAL OF THE HoLy Spirit. 
313 RT 8 E. J. Mann: CONCERNING THE Hoty Spirit. | 
lst Ed. 39. 96 p. M. 15 
232 CHRISTOLOGY 
BP 3 THE CREATIVE Curist. lst 8p. M. .03 
| 
BP 4 . W. Strother: THE CoMMANpS OF JESUS. 
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232.6 SECOND 
JE TF 2K 
232.6 AU 1 Timothy S. K. Dzao: Sure RETURN OF 
A tt 
| HUMANITY 
232.8 BT 1 Witness Lec: ttt ih ON GENEALOGY OF 


232.9 CL 28h 


232.9 ST 3 


234.1 SQ 1 


234.2 CL 6. 


234.3 CG 1 


234.8 AU 2 


234.8 CB 1 


BT 1 


Tt 
232.9 LIVES OF CHRIST 


S. D. Hsu and M. B. Brown: A _ PICTORIAL ~ 


LIFE OF ouR SAviourR, Book 8. Illustrated by 

K. 
Ellen G. White: CHRIST OUR SAVIOUR. ol 


mp 
234.1 GRACE 


WE CT PH 
Wang Ming Tao: THE “LING EN” MOVEMENT 
_ IN THE LIGHT OF THE SCRIPTURES. Ist Ed. 


{2 
234.2 FAITH 
P. S. Hsu: THE CHRISTIAN AWAKENING OF 


Be 
234.3 REDEMPTION 


E. W. Kenyon: THE FATHER AND His FAMILY 
oR A RESTATEMENT OF THE PLAN OF ReE- 
‘ DEMPTION. Luke Ma. 2nd Ed. ’40. ....... 


231.8 SANCTIFICATION 

Wu Chi Yun: EVANGELICAL PERFECTION, OR 

Edward Dennett: ‘Gon’s Way or HOoLINEss. 
W. Hsu, ist Ed. ‘41. 


th 
236 ESCHA’TOLOGY, LAST THINGS 
{G 


Witness Lee: LIGHTs ON DISPENSATIONS, 2nd 


16 p.M. & P. .06 


185. p. M. 1.00 


110 p. M. 


288 p. M. 


50 p. M. 


44 p. M. 
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239 APOLO3ETICS, EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY 


239 AU 9 


239.9 RT 9 


241.1 CG 1 


241.2 BP 6a 


241.2 BP 6b 


241.2 RT la 
241.2 RT 46 


241.2 ST 11 


241.3 RT 13 


241.4 CL 17 


242.1 AP 2a 


Joseph L. King: A CLOUD OF WITNESS “‘TEST- 


W. T. Bramfitt: THe PusAus EXPLAINED. 
240 DEVOTIONAL, PRACTICAL 


241.1 CATECHISMS 


(VHRISTIAN GOSPEL. Illustrated with Pictures 


ia BF 
241.2 GOSPEL PRIMERS 


See also 372.44 Phonetic 


Al — 


F. Price: SHorRT STEPS TO GREAT 


A 


HE 
241.3 BIBLE STUDY 
\. H. L. Clarke: SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES, 


fi 


241.4 RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


For Sunday School, see 204, 261.6, 268, 372.42 


HE 


How To TEACH RELIGION. Z. K. Zia and S. R. 


me 
212 MEDITATIVE, CONTEMPLATIVE 
it 


The Devotional Serics 


Tt 


‘The Devotional Series No. 1, L.C. Wu: THE 3 


_|CHRISTIAN Hope. Ist Ed. '40. ........--- 43 p. M. 


IMONIES OF RADIO LISTENERS” Ist Ed. ’40. 84 p. M. 


| Revised by Rev. E. C. Rao. ......ccceeese 16 p. M. 


and a Short Catechism. 1st Ed. 741. ...... 70 p. M. 


‘SIMPLE TRUTHS FOR INQUIRERS. Book 1. .... 14 p. M. 


4IMPLB TRUTHS FOR INQUIRERS. Book 2, .... 14 p. M. 


‘TruTHS. Vol 1. 37th Ed. ’40. ........-- 96 p. M. 


tHlen G. White: STEps To CuRistT. 3rd Ed. 113 p. M. 


.60 


02 


15 


. Rice: ~~ SHort Steps. 1st Ed. ’41. 36 p.M.& P. .28 


09 
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242.1 AP 2b The Devotional Series No. 2. HSIEH Shou-ling: 3 
Vicrorious LIVING. Ist Ed. ’41. .......... 39 p. .39 
242.1 AP 2c The Devotional Series No. 3. J. F. Li: THE 
MESSAGE OF THE PSALMS. Ist Ed. ’41..... 56 p. M. .62 
FQ 43 tt ME te JE Tt GE 
242.1 AP 2i The Devotional Series No. 9. C. S. Hsich: 
Wuy I BecAME A CHRISTIAN. Ist Ed. ’40. .. 62 p. M. .39 
242.1 AU 5 Marie Lemoine Harrison: BIBLE LIGHT ON 
EVERYDAY PROBLEMS. Ts’ai Young-ch’un. 
Edited by T. C. Chao. Ist Ed. ’36, ....... 460 p. M. .20 
242.1 BT 8 Brother Lawrence: THE PRACTICE OF THE : 
_ PRESENCE OF Gop. C .H. Yu. 4th Ed. ’40. 52 p. M. .24 
| RH 
242.1 RE 2a M.P.D. Committee: DAILY DEVOTIONS 1941. _ 
231 p. M. 1.00 
Sl | 
242.1 RT 7 M. E. Moreton: DAILY LIGHT ON THE DAILY 
: PATH MORNING PORTIONS. latest Ed. ’41. 374 p. M. 
haw Newspaper 2.00 
Daoling paper 3.00 
FE 
242. RT 15 C. Y. Gwoh: MEDITATIONS FOR GREAT TIMES. 
“a ott 
243 HORTATORY, EVANGELISTIC. 
243.1 RT 16 John Falls and Shih T’ine-min: THE Way 
INTO THE NEW LIFE. Ist Ed. "41. ...... 46 p. M.  .23 
+ 
243.21 THE OXFORD GROUP 
243.21 CL 4 Betty Williams: BuILDING A NEW WorLD, No. | 
Be th 
243.4 RURAL EVANGELISM 
243.4 CL 11 Ralph A. Felton: CHRISTIANITY AND RURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION IN THE FAR EAsT. Yang : 
Chang Tung and Yang Chen Tai. Ist Ed. ’40 +72 p. M. 1.62 
F | | 
243.6 RELIGIOUS TRACT BOOKLETS 
Revival Movement Series _ 
243.6 BP la No SALVATION EXCEPT IN CHRIST. 2nd Ed. ’40. 8 p. M. 02 
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| 
243.6 BP 1b IF WE NEGLECT. Ist Ed. ’40, ............. 12 p. M. .02 
| AS 
243.6 BP ic = PLAIN WAY OF SALVATION. Ist Ed. ’41. 12.p. M. .05 
243.6 BP id ae SHALL I Give My Lire To Jesus. Ist | 
Common People Series 
243.6 BP 3. PRIMARY CATECHISM, Ist Ed. y pee ee 16 p. M. .02 
243.6 BP 3b Tsao Sin-min: SIMPLE CATECHISM. Ist Ed. ’39. 16 p. M. .02 
243.6 BP 3c | Tsao Sin-min: Wane 1s Gop LIKE. Ist Ed. ’39. 18: p. M. .02 
243.6 BP 3d Yen Yuoh Tan: RELIGIOUS PoEMS AND SONGs. 3 
Emergency Series 
AE 
243.6 BP da Tsao Sin-min: LIFE AND SUFFERING. Ist 
m 2 Hh ih 4 
243.6 BP 4b ‘Tsao Sin-min: Excepr A GRAIN oF WHEAT. | 
7 “Falls into the Ground and Die” Ist Ed. ’38. 8 p. M. .02 
243.6 BP 4c Tsao Sin-min: CHRISTIANS AND War. Ist Ed. 
Youth Series 
if 65 4 BS 
243.6 BP fa Tsao Sin-min: THE EXISTENCE OF GoD AND ITs 
. IMPORTANCE TO HUMAN LIFE. Ist Ed. ’38. 10 p. M. .02 
243.6 BP 5b Tsao Sin-min: RELIGION AND LIFE. Ist Ed. ’38. 14 p. M. .02 
2441 MISCELLANEOUS STORY BOOKS FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME LIBRARIES 
244.1 CL 163 Z@ K. Zia: Wortp’s FAmMous Fifth 
2441 CL 176 C. Allan: THE Story pr JoserH. ist 
244.1 CL 171, M. H. Brown and Joseph Mei: Alt WANG. 
: : Story of a rickshaw puller and his victory 
over temptation. 1st Ed. ’41. ........... 144 p. M. .84 
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244.1 ST 2b  #$THE Story Hour. Book No. 2. ist Ed. ’40. 63 p. M. .30 
244.1 ST 3 Arthur Warren: THE WoRLD’s QUEST FOR | 
ETERNAL YOUTH. Samuel Tsai. ist Ed. 
248.1 PERSONAL RELIGION. 
Ai on > 
3 Believers’ Series 
FF GE RTF FF | 
248.1 BP 9a Tsao Sin-min: CHRISTIANS OUGHT To ORSERVE 
248.1 BP 9b Tsao Sin-min: th CHRISTIAN AND His OF- 
HK: GE Sl 
248.1 BP 9c Tsao Sin-min: THE CHRISTIAN’S PRAYER LIFE. 
H AE tr | 
248.1 BT 6 Madame Guyon: LIFE OUT OF DEATH. , 
| _ “Spiritual Torrents” C. H. Yu. 3rd Ed. ’39. 60 p. M. .24 
250 HOMILETIC, PASTORAL, PAROCHIAL. 
| we AX 
252 SERMONS, 
Bh s EA 
Zoe. AU 12 Beware of Leaven Series: SUNDAY’S SERMONS. i 
252 BT il Watchman Nee: TEARS. 2nd Ed. ’39. ...... 38 p. M. 2 
262 . BT 2 Watchman Nee: A RIGHTEOUS MAN WHO 
FAILED. 2nd Ed. ’39, 24p.M. 
— fF | 
252 BT 3 wines Nee: A Goop Work. 2nd Ed. '39. 12 p. M. # 
252 BT 4 a A Nee: RUN THE RACE THAT IS SET 
| 
252 BT 5 Witness Lee: THE QUESTION OF THE KINGDOM 
OF HEAVEN. 2nd Ed. ’39. ....... 58 p. M. 2 
262: .BT Watchman Nee: Mary. Ist Ed. ’39. ....... 16 p. M. 1 
252 BT 7 Witness Lee: Tite Rictt MAN PERISHES. 2nd 
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252 BT 8 


252 BT 9 


| 952 BT 10 


CONFESSION OF SINS. Ist. Ed. ’59. ........ p. .16 
[E) 36 | 
Watchman Nee: REDEEMING THE TIME. Ist 


tchman Nee: Do You KNowW THAT YoU ARE i 
AVED. 2nd E. '39. 28 p. 


S 


252 SC 3b Timothy S. K. Dzno: VITAL QUESTIONS AN- 


SC 4 


%1 BP 1- 


61.6 CL 6 


2.9 FM 1 


Vol. 2: Bib Stop. M. 
Timothy S. K. fies: VITAL QUESTIONS FOR 

WOMEN ANSWERED. 2nd Ed: ’36. Mi 


Rw 
260 CHURCH INSTITUTIONS AND WORK. 


| 261 THE CHURCH. 


Jane Lide: THE INDEPENDENCE OF CHURCHES. 


261.6 CHURCH AND CIVILIZATION. 


fr Si tk 
W. A. Visser T. Hooft and J. H. Oldham: 
THE CHURCH AND ITs FUNCTION IN SOCIETY. 


ik 
| 262 ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 
MTA 
Yang Shao-Tang: THE CHURCH AND THE 


262.9 DISCIPLI NE. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF FRIENDS. ist Ed. 40. .... 14-p. M. .10 


F 


264 PUBLIC WORSHIP, DIVINE. SERVICE, RITUAL. 


CL 13 Victoria Chao and a. H.,. Brown: 


CL 2d 


THOUGHTS oF Gop For Boys AND GIRLS 


PRAYER. 
‘tie Mei Li: 1941 FOR WORLD 
OF PRAYER FOR WoMEN. Ist Ed. ’40. ..... 
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bi 


265.1 BAPTISM. 


265.1 SK 6 H. Y. Yao: A CATECHISM ON BAPTISM. Ist 

265.8 MINISTRY OF SICK AND DEAD, HEALING, BURIAL. 
Ak 
266.8 ST 1 Ellen G. White: MINISTRY OF HEALING. Joseph 

iii Paper cover 2.00 
Ai iii Cloth cover 4.00 


266 MISSIONS, HOME AND FOREIGN. 


266.1 BP 6 A BrieF HISTORY OF THE FRONTIER MISSION 
| MOVEMENT IN NORTH CHINA. ist Ed. ’41. 11 p. M. .05 
= 
266.1 BP 7 THREE VOLUNTEERS. Ist Ed. ’41. ........... 14 p. M. .05 
| HW 
266.1 CL 8 Basil Mathews: THE CHURCH TAKES Root IN 
|| 168 p. M. .96 
+H R 
268 SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
2H 
268.6 priests OF INSTRUCTION AND STUDY. 
AH A 
268.6 CLN hl Victoria Chao and Margaret H. Brown: FAR | 
: | ROUND THE WORLD. Ist Ed. ’41. ......... 60 p. M. 
Newspaper .60 Cream Daoling paper 1.02 
Paper board cover. 1.80 
280 CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND SECTS. 
280 SC Timothy S. K. Dzao: DENOMINATIONS Vs. 
28 p. M. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


The New China Scrics 


204 AP al The New China Series, No. 1. Loh Yih: 


POLITICAL TRENDS IN SINCE THE 
Bid. 740. 54 p. M. 39 
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AP a2 The New China Series, No. 2. Chou Tsin: 
ae THE ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION IN CHINA 
SINCE THE RESISTANCE. Ist Ed. ’40. 


56 p. M.. .39 


“AP a3 _ The New China Series, No. 3. I. F. Chang: 


COMMUNICATIONS IN CHINA SINCE THE RE- 


AP a4. The New China Series; No. 4. Chang Wen 
. Chang: EDUCATION IN CHINA SINCE THE s 


AP ad The New China Series, No. 5 Sheng Fu: 

| THE MASS MOVEMENT IN CHINA SINCE THE 


AP a6 The New China Series, No. 6. Ku Pu: THE 


CULTURAL MOVEMENT IN CHINA SINCE THE 

RESISTANCE: 1st. . 76 p. M. .39 
AP a7 The New China Series, No. 7. Huang Li: 

; THE WOMENS’ MOVEMENT IN CHINA SINCE | 

THE. RESISTANCE. ist Ed: 49 p. .39 
AP a8 The New China Series, No. 8. Tien Fu: 
Tum ROLE oF YouTu THE RESISTANCE. 


P a9 The New China Series, No. 9. Ping Hsin: 
THE BUILDING OF A NEW CHINA, ........ 84 p. M. .65 


ax fr Sl 


CHURCH AND STATE, 


KE HA 
YU 1 Wu Sheng-Te and Ch’en Tseng-Hui: A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHINESE SOURCE MATER- 
YALS DEALING WITH LOCAL OR INTERNATIONAL 
INVOLVING CHRIST:AN MISSIONS. Ist 


227 p. M. 
Daoling paper $11.25 Cheap paper $7.50 
a 
370 EDUCATION. 
fi 15 TF RX 


372.44 PHONETIC PROMOTION LITERATURE, 
See also 225.95, 226,31, 232.9 


SIGNS WITH MANDARIN AND HANGCHOW 


372.44, AU 1 hah Stribling: THE STANDARD PHONETIC 


72.44 AU 2 Frances Stribling: PHONETIC PRIMER, Book 


1. With Mandarin and Hangchow Sounds. 
For Book II. See 226.31 
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755.1 CG 1-16 Gosprt Posters. Mounted with tin ends 


372.44 AU 3 THE STANDARD PHONETIC SIGNS WITH MAN- 


DARIN AND SHANGHAI SOUNDS. 


372.44 AU 4 PHONETIC PRIMER. With Mandarin and 
| Shanghai Sounds. Ist Ed. ’41. .......... 29 p. ’ 20 


372.44 CB t THE STANDARD PHONETIC SIGNS WITH MAN- 
DARIN AND KIANGYIN SOUNDS. ..........-. 03 


372.44 CB 2 PHONETIC PRIMER. With Mandarin and Kiang- 


372.44 RT la Mrs. W. F. Junkin:. PICTURE 
Vol ist Ed. 40. ............. 16 p. 10 


372.44 RT 2b Mrs. W. F. Junkin: Puexeric PICTURE 3 
ist Ba. “40, ........;. 50 p. 30 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


A. its AE GE 


613 PERSONAL HYGIENE AND HEALTH. 


ST 6 Louis H. Hansen: KEEPING WELL. Y. M. 


wa 


616 PATHOLOGY. DISEASES. TREATMENT. 


616.07 KNA2 Lyla’'M. Olson: IMPROVISED EQUIPMENT IN 


THE HOME. CARE OF THE SICK. Wu Chien 


An. 419 illustrations. Ist Ed. ’41. ........ 220 p. M. 3.00 


640 HOME ECONOMICS, DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
See also 616.07 


640 CL 4 Mary. Liu: PATTERNS AND NEEDLE-WORK. 


With 41 Patterns. 1st Ed. OT p 
700 FINE ARTS. 


755 RELIGIOUS PICTURES. AND POSTERS. 


bal 
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No. 1, WHY BELIEVE ON JESUS? .80 


T 


No. 13, ARE YOU SAVED: 80 
No. 14, HO;V TO ESCAPE THE JUDGMENT? 80 
780 MUSIC. 


we 
783.281 CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


783.281 BP. 1 CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Music Edition Ist Ed. ’40 46 p. 50 
783.281 BP 2 CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Words FEidition. Ist 
mam 


783.4 ANTHEM. 


183.4 CL 47b THE CHINESE Coir MUSIC SUPPLEMENT No. 


No. 1 C. Villiers Stanford: Te DEuM 
LAUDAMUS, F. P. Jones. 


2 Eric H. Thiman: SING ALLELUIA 
Fortn. F. P. JONES. 


| Se at Mik 
4 3 Myles B. Foster: OH ror A CLOSER 
4 WALK WITH Gop. F. P. Jones. 


334 CL 48 HyYMNs AND RESPONSES FoR CHOIR Ar- 

My anged by F. P. Jones. ist Ed. ’40. ...... 8 p. on 
This is a very varied little selection includ- 

ing an anthem to a setting by Gounod, two 

negro spirituals, several hymns from the 

1935 edition of THE METHODIST HYMN Book 

(one of them set to “Londonderry Air’) and 

a few responses (“Hear My Prayer” etc). 


783.412 NANKING THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY MUSIC SERIES. | 


RR CK 
CL 16 C. Lee Williams: THou Witt KEEP HIM IN 
PERFECT PEACE. Arranged in Chinese by 


fm When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CHINESE RECORDER. 
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| 
783.43 CANTATAS FOR CHRISIMAS, 
hy 
783.438 CL 15 Dorothy Clark Wilson: THE Lost Star. Marie 
| Adams and Sui Chen Ming. 1st Ed. ’40. 


‘i th th 
783.44 CANTATAS FOR EASTER. 


783.44 CL 7 Ethel G.. Rockwell and Marie Adams: MAGDA. 


44 p. M. 


44 p. 


783.9 CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, HYMNOLOGY.. 


Mi ott (VS ay — Wt 


783.9 CL 9a The Union Hymnal Committee: HYMNS oF 
“UNIVERSAL PRAISE. (Numerical Edition 
00k 1. Ist- Ed. 


ML 


Wm. C. Newbern: EVANGEL. HYMNAL: 1st 


mt De wk 
HYMNS OF PRAISE. Revised and Eniarged. 
Paper cover 
AG iii Cloth cover 


786 PIANO AND ORGAN. 
786.3 INSTRUCTION. 


fo0.3. or 1 Sunday School Promotion League Choir Com-. 


mittee: A SIMPLE TEACHING OF Music. Ist 


792 THEATRE, PANTOMIME, OPERA. 
A PAGEANT OF DARKNESS AND LIGHT Ist 


793 IN-DOOR AMUSEMENTS 


799.2 CLS Marie Adams: A GAME OF BIRIE FACTS. 


202 yp. 


8 
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